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to remove himself from it. None but the most 
thorough materialist can find anything to sus- 
tain such an aciion to his own judgment or 
conscience. 

So far as General Douay’s suicidal act is con- 
cerned, it does not benefit his reputation to a 
thinking world. On the contrary, it but throws 
doubts on his previous actions and conduct. 
Had his course been correct, and his defense 
such as his superiors and his own conscience 
would approve, why should he seek a refuge 
from blame by self-destruction? To lose a 
battle is not dishonorable. Indeed, the obsti- 
nate resistance made by Marshal MacMahon 
against such immense odds, although culmi- 
nating in the surrender of the largest force 
that ever was known to lay down their arms, 
but increases the military renown of this able 
leader ; and a further resistance, which should 
have resulted the same, with, however, but 
half the number to surrender (the rest killed 
by a useless carnage), would not have increased 
his reputation or added to his self-satisfaction. 

The Emperor, as it would appear, did not 
shirk danger, and it was by his side that 
MacMahon received the wound which incapaci- 
tated him from the further personal direction of 
affairs. The Emperor could not, had he desired 
it, have thrown away his life unless with the 
useless destruction of a regiment with which 
he might have made a futile attack against 
overwhelming odds. 

The Emperor has committed many faults, 
and shown many evidences of waning powers 
of mind as well as body ; but it is to his credit 
that he did not set an example of pusillanimity 
by a wicked act. The less amount of brains a 
man has, or the more disturbed they are, the 
more willing he is to blow them out. 

The Emperor is no fool. He will live in 
futurity as a man of much power and many ex- 
cellencies. To-day, his writings on the theory 
of war are the text-books of the military schools 
of the world, and are daily studied at West 
Point. He has done much for France, and 
history will recognize it. We doubt if his 
place as the ruler of France will be as ably 
filled for many years. He unquestionably un- 
derstood the French character, as shown by 
his desire not to be exposed to the sight of his 
own people. 

True, he was ambitious—and this is not a 
failing of small men. He has made a fatal 
error, but perhaps peace would have ended as 
disastrously for him, and as mournfully for 
the French people. 

We may let the French nation tear down 
the monogram of the past dynasty, and 
throw obloquy upon the memory of one to 
whom but yesterday they bent a willing knee ; 
but for ourselves, we will not intentionally be 
numbered with the asses that kick at the dead 
lion, 
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Noricr.—We have no traveling agents. All 
persons representing themselves as such are im- 
postors, 








Notice. 

TO OUR subscribers in Texas. Owing to the disorder- 
ed condition of Postal affairs throughout the State, we 
cannot hold ourselves responsible for money for- 
warded us, unless sent by means of Post Office Order, 
Draft, or Express. It is unsafe to register letters. 
This notice only applies to Texas. 








PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS—PARKS, 
CEMETERIES, ETC. 


Aut public property, or property owned by 
corporations of any kind, should be improved, 
and kept always in good order—beautified also, 
as far as consistent with the character of the 
property—in a manner at least equaling the 
condition in which edifices and their surround- 
ings are generally kept by owners of large and 
valuable estates—particularly in and around 
cities and towns. 

Tn all populous places, the public authorities 
should devote special attention to these mat- 
ters, as prominently connected with the culti- 
vation of good taste, with the health and en- 
joyment of ‘the people generally, and with 
proper respect for the earthly resting-places of 
the dead. The character of a town is strongly 
indicated by the way that these things are 
managed—for good, indifferent, or bad. 

The influence of example is strikingly mani- 
fested in many towns all over the land, by the 
efforts already made for improving the hints 
received from the parks, cemeteries, and prom- 
enades of the principal cities. Multitudes vis- 
iting those cities carry away new ideas of the 
mode in which their respective towns may be 
‘improved, by providing and improving suitable 
places for recreation of the living, and for 
sanctuaries of the departed. Hence, the pecue 


liar and expansive value of public improve- 
ments in places like Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, St. Louis, and other large towns 
most frequented by visitors. We mention 
Boston foremost, for its example of ‘‘ Mount 
Auburn” had great effect in arousing attention 
all over the Union to the improvement of cem- 
eteries—for who could visit that beautiful 
scene without feeling disgusted at the almost 
universal neglect indicated by the former con- 
dition of ‘‘ graveyards”? 

In the case of a great city, like New York— 
the Metropolis of a continent—the duty is 
more than ordinarily imperative—the advan- 
tage most signally illustrated—as every public 
improvement here is connected with the en- 
joyment of the multitude thronging to it from 
all quarters of the land, and from foreign 
lands also, for business or pleasure. The 
more attractive the city is made, the more it is 
benefited in various ways by the millions from 
beyond its borders, whose trade and liberality 
contribute to its prosperity. The remark is 
measurably applicable to all other towns, in 
proportion to their position with reference to 
trade, travel, and other considerations. 

As it is the duty alike of Press and People to 
commend as well as to censure the actions of 
public officers, wherever praise or condemna- 
tion is justified, we may notice gratefully the 
efforts of some of the Departments of our City 
Government in complying with the above- 
mentioned rules. Taxed enormously for mu- 
nicipal affairs — suffering from overcharges 
and corruption—plundered by ‘‘ pickings and 
stealings,” on the part of too many of its public 
functionaries—it is the interest of even those 
who revel in official plunder to furnish some- 
thing praiseworthy for the ‘dear people ” 
whom they make pay so dearly for the 
whistle. 

We mentioned lately, as a most important 
subject, duties devolving on the Department of 
Docks, for providing adequate wharves, and 
other facilities for transacting the vast and 
rapidly expanding trade and commerce of the 
city—a subject interesting not to our citizens 
alone, but to all people who turn in trade or 
travel toward New York. And we may now 
add, that it gives us pleasure to see that the 
preliminary injuiries and arrangements are 
begun, as we hope the great work itself will be 
prosecuted in a manner worthy of its magnitude. 
Certainly, no great seaport in the world is 
now s0 largely afflicted with inadequate docks 
and wharfage, or with adjoining streets so 
overcrowded—so narrow in proportion to the 
business—unsurpassed only in filth, and in 
inconvenience to the multitudes compelled by 
commerce or traveling to encounter the annoy- 
ances along the water-front of this great com- 
mercial metropolis, 

A few words may now be devoted to the De- 
partment of Parks. It is comforting to see 
that the most beautiful feature of city improve- 
ment—the Central Park—suffers nothing ap- 
parently from the recent changes in municipal 
organization. The spirit of the originators 
and early managers of this great resort seems 
to ‘linger there still.” Improvements are con- 
tinued for fulfilling the great design in a way 
that will render it more attractive next season 
than it has ever before been, and more than 
that need not be said in the way of commenda- 
tion. 

Our special object here in mentioning the 
Park Department is with reference to its opera- 
tions in other parts of the city. The enlarged 
powers lately conferred on the Park authorities 
enable them now to improve other portions of 
the public property beyong what former offi- 
cers of the Board had means to effect. The 
result of this change is noticeable in the vari- 
ous small parks, and in public squares, all 
about town. These places are already 
showing much improvement, contrasting fa- 
vorably with their condition hitherto. A spe- 
cimen of this progress is noticeable in the 
grounds around the City Hall and the new 
County House adjoining. Even in this con- 
tracted area the Park Department is showing a 
good example for other towns in improving 
public squares and pleasure-grounds—plainly, 
beautifully, at little (necessary) cost. When 
the new edifice for the Post-office and National 
Courts shall be completed, the rubbish cleared 
away, and the grounds all improved like the 
portion between the City Hall and the new 
County Court House, the whole will-present an 
improvement long needed—a happy contrast 
to the state of things which long rendered the 
City Hall Park a rendezvous for loafers and 
pickpockets by daylight, and for the nightly 
orgies of the most degraded women. 

Confining ourselves to the parks and public 
squares, and not referring to the works in 
progress for opening and improving ‘ Boule- 
vards” in the upper section of the city, we 
revert, with great interest, to the improve- 
ments in and around the long-neglected ground 
known as ‘‘the Battery.” The most beautiful 
feature of New York before the Central Park 
was created, the Battery has been one of the 
greatest nuisances for many years. The place 








where most visitors to New York, 4s well as all 


citizens of taste and refinement, formerly 
turned their eyes for a view of our beautiful 
harbor, with its moving panorama of shipping 
of all sorts and sizes, arriving and departing— 
this place has been, for more than twenty 
years, a disgrace to us in every way—a chosen 
resort of vagabonds of both sexes by night and 
day, few other people going thither except on 
pressing business connected with the tempo- 
rary barracks built for troops during the 
rebellion, or with the multitude of European 
immigrants who see their first specimen of 
American life at Castle Garden, cursed with 
vile surroundings. 

The scene is rapidly changing — for the 
better, of course, as it could not be much 
worse than it has been for a quarter-century. 
The improvements in progress, character- 
ized by the good taste prevalent in Central 
Park, will, before another summer, render the 
Battery one of the most attractive promenades 
in the world. It will soon rival Central Park 
in public esteem. It will become again, as it 
was formerly, when its grounds were less 
capacious and little improved, one of the great 
features of New York. Its attractions will be 
very different from those of the Central Park, 
but will prove as strong in their way as any- 
thing in that unparalleled public resort. 

Enlarged as the Battery now is—its dimen- 
sions increased by filling up a large extension 
into the waters of the harbor—the area being 
double the original size—it will next year 
present irresistible attractions for multitudes 
of our own citizens, as well as for strangers, 
commanding, as it does, an excellent view of 
the harbor, with its everchanging panorama 
of shipping, with views of Brooklyn, of Jersey 
City, and of the surrounding islands—Govern- 
or’s Island, Staten Island, and others. The 
improvement of this invaluable water-side 
park will soon render it an essential part of 
the “grand tour” around the Metropolitan 
District—a novelty even to many who have 
grown to manhood here without ever passing 
through the tract, except compelled by busi- 
ness to cross it to ferryboats or other shipping, 
or for purposes connected with the Immigrant 
Depot at Castle Garden. 

In giving to the public—to all visitors as 
well as to residents of New York—a properly 
improved promenade in this admirable locality, 
the Park Department will have secured ‘glory 
enough” in its way for one season, even though 
it hadi done nothing more—though, as we have 
already said, it- has done and is doing much 
in the same line wherever there is a chance 
for similar improvements in our parks and 
public squares. These things are not merely 
local in their character—they are of interest 
to all intelligent people among the millions of 
visitors crowding to the metropolis, as well as 
to its citizens, young and old. 








THE MIRACLES OF A MONTH. 


THE rapid succession of great events in the 
Franco-German war have so utterly astonished 
the world, that language is beggared in sup- 
plying superlatives for expression of popular 
amazement. All history may be challenged 
for parallel to the wonderful scenes concen- 
trated in the first ‘‘month of battles,” in that 
awful strife. 

The crusade for perpetuating the Napoleonic 
dynasty, by extending French power through 
the conquest of Germany and the consequent 
influence on Europe and the world—the retal- 
iatory conquest of France by the Germans, 
whose own country has been preserved from 
the horrors of contending armies—the de- 
struction of Napoleon’s armies and power, and 
the imprisonment of Louis Napoleon in the 
land he started to conquer—the flight of Em- 
press and Prince Imperial to England (‘ per- 
fidious Albion!” as Napoleon styled it)—the 


destroyer of the first Napoleon actually fur- | 


nishing refuge now for fragments of the ‘ im- 
perial dynasty,” which both Napoleons tried to 
inflict permanently on France and on the 
world—the picture being completed by the 
quick and quiet proclamation of Republican 
Government, where the first French Republic 
floated into existence over seas of blood, shed 
among Frenchmen by their own contending 
factions—the French people themselves now 
substantially co-operating with the Germans 
in destroying the Napoleonism that has so 
long cursed the world—and, last but not least, 
the people of Germany, long distracted by in- 
ternal local divisions, now fused into one 
mighty patriotic mass—“ united all !"—for de- 
fending and strengthening old Fatherland into 
an empire, rendered by these events the great- 
est military power in the world. It seems all 
like a dream, these sudden reverses and 
mighty contrasts. The wonders of the “Ara- 
bian Nights ” are eclipsed by the stern realities 
pictured in this single paragraph. 

The astounding events are already too vi- 
vidly impressed on the public mind to require 
particulars or commentaries here and now. 
These miracles of a single month will furnish 
themes for mighty volumes, as examples 
through the course of ages. The main features 
of the awful cartoon will gleam in history 





as warnings against tyranny and aggressive 
wars, and as incentives to patriotic action, 
through all future time. 








THE HEATED TERM.—Yes, the heated term! 
How long is it to continue? and why is it so 
called this year more than any other? True, 
we have had the thermometer so high this 
summer that it seemed ready to burst the 
tubes, but it was not as high in August as in 
eight out of ten previous years. It was higher 
in July, 1866, and the same ij 1865 ; while in 
June, 1864 and 1865, it was higher than last 
June. It cannot, therefore, be distinctively desig- 
nated the heated term. For this climate, it has 
been hot enough since the middle of June, and 
the prospect is, that it will remain hot for some 
days to come; yet, if we compare the summer 
months with those of the previous ten years, 
we need not go further back than that period 
to find that it has not been “the hottest 
weather known for seventy-one years.” June 
had a mean of 74.113°, or 3.543° warmer than 
the average summer temperature for the pre- 
vious ten years ; but it was not so warm as in 
1860, 75.316°; or in 1865, 77.127°. Here we 
need to go back only five years. July had a 
mean of 77.92°, or 2.091° warmer than the 
average ; but cooler than in 1864, 78.470° ; or 
in 1865, 78.28°; orin 1866, 78.77°. In this case 
we need to go back only four years. August 
had a mean of 77.270°, or 2.824° warmer than 


the average, and not as warm as in 1863, 79:45°; 


or in 1864, 79,410°. Here we can go back 
six years. Neither of these periods are very 
far back, and may possibly be within the 
memory of not the oldest inhabitant of our city. 
The summer was warmer than any in the series 
of ten years except 1864 and 1865, the former 
being 76.936°, and the latter 77.396°; while 
the summer of 1870 was 76.434°, or 1.502° 
cooler than 1864, and 0.962° than 1865. The 
summer mean of 1870 was 3.905° warmer than 
the mean of the ten years ; but, as will be seen, 
it was not the warmest summer in our recollec- 
tion. It was 3.782° warmer than the average 
of the twenty-five preceding years, of which 
1865 was the warmest, and 1849 the coldest. 
The thermometer in 1866 ran up to 98.8° in 
July jin 1870 it attained the height of 95° in 
the same month; in August, 1864, it rose to 
96°; and in the same month of 1870 it was 
88.5°, These numbers were registered at 2 
P. M., and the thermometer was in the shade. 
The range of temperature for the summer just 
passed was 37.6°; for the whole ten years it 
was 51.8°; for 1860 it was only 32.1°. On the 
whole, it would be advisable to have one sta- 
tion, and one set of instruments to observe, 
before making statements about the heated term. 








Toe REPUBLICAN STATE CANDIDATES.—The 
Republicans of New York met in convention at 
Saratoga, the 7th inst., and continued in session 
with an adjournment, of course, till noon of the 
next day. The delegates conducted the delicate 
business which brought them together with un- 
wonted esprit and harmony. It was thought 
by many before the convention went into a ballot 
for Governor that Mr. Greeley, editor of the New 
York Tribune, would receive the nomination, 
but the first vote placed him hors du combat. 
The vote for this gentleman was simply com- 
plimentary. His friends at once withdrew 
him from the canvass. The subjoined is the 
ticket for State officers that was ultimately 
agreed to by the delegates: For Governor, 
General Stewart L. Woodford, Kings; for Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Sigismund Kaufmann, Kings ; 
for Comptroller, Abiah W. Palmer, Dutchess ; for 
Canal Commissioner, Absalom Nelson, Erie ; for 
Canal Commissioner (to fill vacancy), Alexander 
Barkley, Washington; for Prison Inspector, 
John Parkhurst, Clinton. 








PEACE PROBABLE.—Dispatches received at 
Washington from Berlin and Paris intimate 
that peace is probable. The King of Prussia is 
not averse, it is said, to peace, provided the 
French Government will place in his hands 
the fortresses of Metz and Strasbourg. It is 
understood that Jules Favre is in favor of an 
immediate cessation of arms, provided the con- 
ditions offered are not too exacting—such as 
would imperil the safety of the Republic. Lord 
Lyons is understood to have been empowered 
to act as mediator in behalf of the French Min- 
istry, who, in inviting him to asst.me the mis- 
sion, gave him carte blanche, relying on his dis- 
cretion and justice in any negotiations which 
may be undertaken by him. Agziin, it is said 
that M. Thiers, a pronounced Orleanist, is the 
only person with whom the mona‘ch of Prussia 
will treat, and the telegraph has !epeatedly an- 
nounced his departure for the nemy’s camp. 
Possibly in the terms that will, says rumor, be 
offered to M. Thiers, the King will insist on 
the restoration of the Orleanists, the cession of 
Alsace and Lorraine, and the payment of 
$600,000,000 to defray the expenses of the war 
which the ex-Emperor forced upon Germany. 
We give these hearsays for what they are worth. 
It is not unlikely, however, that before another 
edition of our paper is printed, a peace not 
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wholly dishonorable to. France will be negoti- 
ated in Paris itself between the conqueror and 
the conquered. 








THE FEMALE EX-SOVEREIGNS OF EUROPE.— 
“Of the four female ex-sovereigns of the 
present day, the Empress Carlotta inspires the 
most sympathy. Queen Christina of Spain, and 
her daughter, ex-Queen Isabella, revel in im- 
mense wealth, stolen from the Spanish people ; 
and Eugenie, though much less disreputable 
than her royal countrywomen, is also living 
upon the plunder of her country.” This is the 
commentary of an ill-natured contemporary. 
The ex-Empress of the French retained the re- 
spect of the people to the last ; and if, as her 
Ministers advised her, she had not resigned the 
Regency, she might have preserved the throne 
to herson. It is certain that no word of dis- 
like toward the wife of Louis Napoleon, even in 
the darkest hour, was uttered by the most ‘ ir- 
reconcilable ” of the Parisians. Had she been 
resolute of purpose, she might have held the 
people to their allegiance—redeemed France, 
and perhaps turned the tide of war—as a 
Marie Therese or a Catherine would have done. 








THE City or Racusa.—Another foolhardy ad- 
venture has been happily accomplished. About 
three months ago a “cockle boat,” measuring 
about two tons, and manned by two men, 
named the City of Ragusa, sailed from Queens- 
town harbor, doast of Ireland, for a port in the 
United States. After buffeting the storms of 
the Atlantic for eighty days, the boat reached 
the port of Boston on the 8th, without injury to 
those who sailed her. There is no object 
gained by undertaking enterprises of so haz- 
ardous a character. <A boat a little larger than 
the City of Ragusa, christened the Red, White 
and Blue, sailed from this port some two or 
three years ago for Liverpool, and returned, 
but we have not heard the adventure made 
those in her better sailors or more heroic men. 








DISEASES OF THE 
HEARING. 


GARDNER, M.D. 
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BY Ax. K. 

CHILDREN are more subject to affections of the 
ear than adults, and mainly, I suppose, because 
they suffer more from diseases affecting the 
glandular system. After all the affections of 
the skin, and more especially measles and 
scarlatina, they are apt to have residuary diifli- 
culties in the internal organs generally, and 
the ear comes in for its share, 

I was wrong in speaking of measles and 
scarlatina as skin diseases. They have been 
so denominated for ages, but they are not so; 
they are general diseases, affecting the blood 
and every organ, and, as well as smallpox, 
affect the interior system, alike. with the ex- 
terior and more visible portions, with their 
peculiar manifestations. All of these eruptions 
are easily noted, appearing in the throat and 
fauces, and they also are visible upon the 
surface of the bowels, and on the eyeball and 
the tympanum of the ear. 

This is why deafness is so often the result of 
smallpox and scarlatina, for these violent erup- 
tions manifesting themselves there, in children 
too young to evince their loss of the faculties 
appertaining to these organs, the local disease 
is apt to be neglected, and is passed by uti- 
noticed, till irreparable injury is effected. 

Mumps and severe colds, both inflaming the 
glands of the throat, and more especially the 
parotid and the tonsils, press upon the eusta- 
chian tube—which is the viaduct between the 
ear and the mouth—and exciting inflammation, 
produce great pain in the ear. 

Children rarely suffer more acute pain than 
is experienced from the causes just mentioned, 
and generally classed under the comprehensive 
designation of earache. A hot poultice, or cloths 
wrung out and applied as hot as possible to the 
painful ear, will give much relief. But the most 
potent remedy of all comes from the narcotic 
effects of tobacco or opium, applied in the form 
of hot smoke directly upon the diseased tym- 
panum itself. 

The method of applying this is as follows: 
Fill a tobacco-pipe with ordinary tobacco, or, 
if the pain is very intense, with an addition of 
powdered opium ; light the pipe, and when the 
contents are in full combustion, place a piece 
of thin cotton over the bowl, apply the 
mouth over it, and blow through the pipe the 
smoke. The mouth-end being placed within 
the ear, the hot and narcotic smoke may thus 
be conveyed directly upon the tympanum ; the 
pain is almost immediately relieved, and, like 
magic, the groaning, suffering patient finds 
unexpected and entire relief. Care, how- 
ever, should be taken lest the smoke be too 
hot, and overheat the delicate texture of the 
internal ear. 

Frequently this irritation and pain proceed 
from the secretion of the eai—the wax—be- 
coming hardened and retained. Great relief 
is sometimes obtained by putting into the eara 
mixture, half and half, of Jamaica rum and 
cider, or wine vinegar. The acid dissolves the 
alkaline secretion, and the spirit is soothing 
and stimulant. Or the whole ear, within the 
ear proper, may be wiped over occasionally 
with spirits of camphor, and even if the pain is 
very intense, two. or three drops of laudanum 
may be allowed to run info the ear till it 
reaches the drum. If these applications are at 
all frequent, it will be requisite to wash away 
the residuum afterward with a syringe and 
warm milk and water. 
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Another trouble, however, is not so easily | 
controlled. This is what is called boils in the 
ear. All around the orifice into the ear are 
numerous little glands, whose duty it is to 
secrete the fluid necessary to lubricate and 
properly moisten the organ. 

These glands get excited by cold, or by the 
effects of a blow, and slight inflammation com- 
mences, a source of irritation and annoyance 
which induces the possessor to attempt to re- 
lieve by picking at it. This but increases a 
trouble which, if let alone, would perhaps have 
entirely and quickly disappeared, but, irritated 
and provoked, it goes on a stage further, and 
gradually gathers and breaks, and the trouble is 
over, unless a new gland adjoining takes ona 
similar disposition and follows in its course— 
and perhaps another and another. 

Now this is very easy to describe, but not 
80 easy to bear, for along wiih this simple devel- 
opment of disease is most acute pain. The 
swollen part, to be sure, is very small, and the 
contents, when once discharged, scarcely amount 
in quantity to the size of a pea; but nevertheless 
it is proportionate to the locality, which is nar- 
row and scant. Besides this, it is in close ap- 
proximation to, and impinges upon, the nerves 
of special sense, which are wonderfully acute, 
and immediately overlies the carotid artery, 
whose course being thus obstructed by this im- 
provised dam, beats against it with a vigor that 
seems capable of taking the top of your head 
off, and its mighty flow sonnds to the disturbed 
sense like the rush of a Niagara. 

The principal thing that can be done, is to 
hurry up the suppuration by hot applications, 
filling the ear with any soft poultice—a roasted 
onion is a popular remedy, and in these cases 
beneficial—care being taken lest any portion of 
it pass into the ear, asa seed from a flaxseed 
poultice would be very hard to extract, ana 
might doincalculable damage ; and so soon as 
matter is secreted and evidenced by any pro- 
tuberance showing matter within, to puncture 
it with the end of a penknife or larg¢ darning- 
needle, which will give very speedy relief. 

When this is thus finally broken, it will be 
well to rub around it a little diluted citrate 
ointment twice a day, in order to soothe any 
irritation that may have been communicated to 
the adjacent glands, and thus to prevent their 
gathering also. There are other diseases of the 
ear of a more formidable character— destruc- 
tion of the drum, with disease of the small 
bones of the ear; these require the services of 
a thorough aurist—and the quacks are more 
numerous—who alone can be of any real 
service. I shall not, therefore, make any fur- 
ther allusions to these difficulties. 

But I cannot pass the troubles of this im- 
portant organ by, without saying a word upon 
the disorganizations and irretricvable injuries 
effected by blows upon the head, and especially 
by those thoughtlessly produced by the parental 
habit of punisbing disobedient children by a 
vu on the ear. 

The ear is placed by nature in such a position 
as to be not easily reached by any blow or 
injury. The portion which we see and call the 
ear is simply a kind of funnel to collect the 
sound, and empty it within the ear, deeply 
sunken in the firm bones of the head. In its 
anatomical construction it is but a drum, and 
consists of a thin, sensitive membrane stretched 
over the extremity of a tube or funnel, as 
already named. It is the vibration of this 
membrane by the motions of the air—and 
sound is nothing but waves of air of different 
vibratory power—that constitutes hearing. All 
know that if any vessel is cracked, the sono- 
rous vibrations are stopped. It is so with the 
drum of the ear; if this is broken, thickened 
by inflammation, or relaxed by disease, the 
hearing is lost, or suspended, or affected accord- 
ingly. 

A box on the ear will give a very powerful 
concussion under certain circumstances, and 
the delicate drum is as easily broken thereby 
as is the rose-leaf snapped in twain in the sport 
of children. The result is almost entire deaf- 
ness for life, for with rare exceptions a radical 
cure is seldom attained. Such an accident, fol- 
lowing such a blow, happened to a now de- 
ceased physician, whose sportive wife gave him 
a box on the ear, completely fracturing the 
drum. 

Dr. Beecher—who as quaintly as strongly 
enforces his sterling truths—said in one of his 
sermons, after protesting against boxing the 
ears as @ punishment—and after a pause, which 
implied that he had closed his argument, 
clinched it home to the memory by adding, 
‘Besides, Providence has appointed another 
place for this purpose.” 

Blows upon the head sometimes, when not 
intended to be severe, actually fracture the thin 
lath of some of the bones, disorganize the 
brain, which causes subsequent inflammation, 
abscesses, caries of the bones, and ultimate 
death. In scrofulous children a slight bruise is 
all that is necessary ‘or disease to set in, and 
the end cannot be foreseen. 








BOOK NOTICE. 

A Scnoor History or Encranp. By Jonn J. 
ANDERSON, A.M. New York: Clark & Maynard. 
Though not a large volume, a complete history—the 
author’s admirably concise and clear style enabling 
him to give much information in small space, and 
thus to meet the requirements of the common school, 
in which only a very limited time can be given to 
historical studies. Of the nine maps, six, neatly 
colored, show the political divisions of the country at 
successive epochs. Genealogical and chronological 

tables add not a little to the value of the work. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


The Work on the Fortifications of Paris. 

The works on the fortifications of Paris (say the 
cable telegrams for the past three weeks or so) are 
progressing rapidly, and have been pushed forward 
with great vigor since the news of the French reverses 
was first made public. Laborers of every grade 
and every profession are working constantly in the 





trenches day and night, and are relieved by fresh 


gangs at stated intervals. Cannon are being trans- 
ported from such of the chain of forts around Paris as 
could spare them from their own defense, and all 
munitions of war are rapidly accumulating from the 
different arsenals, and being safely stored away in 
great quantities. The spirit of patriotism seems to 
have been infused into every man, woman and child 
in the metropolis, and men of every clime and nation- 
ality, of all ranks and stations in society, and every 
political creed, seem to have but one common idea— 
to contribute to the best of their ability to the defense 
of the capita), and to sustain the honor of France, 
which every Frenchman holds so dear ; and the spirit 
of dissension, which the Prussians count On as one 
of the most powerful aids to the capture of the city, 
has all died out, or, at best, only slumbers in the 
breast, and manifests itself by no outward sign or 
shape. Paris is considered to be the most strongly 
fortified city in the world, and, indeed, to be impreg- 
nable, except by actual starvation, which seems in 
the present case to be well guarded against. 


Departure from Paris ofa Batallion of 
Students. 


Events have succeeded each other with such rapid- 
ity in France within the past six weeks, that it seems 
all but impossible to keep pace with them. Only 
three weeks since, a batallion of soldiers, formed by 
the students of the Polytechnic School, full of patri- 
otic ardor, left Paris for the seat of war, and we now 
record with sadness their subsequent history. At the 
battle of Sedan, under Marshal MacMahon, they 
fought enthusiastically, valiantly, and but few left 
the field when the beaten army was driven back upon 
Sedan. The bodies of these young men were found 
stark and sti¥ on the plain where the battle was 
fought, with their feet to the foe. They were sons of 
France, and died cheerfully for home, for kindred, and 
for country. 


Prosecutions in France. 


Early in the month of July the French Government 
(then Imperial), on the charge of ‘conspiracy,’ 
caused to be arrested and tried thirty-eight workmen 
—members of a labor association which has branches 
in almost every town of importance in Europe, and 
which is said to number upward of a million of mem- 
bers. The peculiarity of this trial lies in the fact that 
although M, Ollivier, as the First Minister of the 
Empire, used his influence with the court in order to 
obtain a judgment against the prisoners, he did not 
succeed to the extent he desired—the object of the 
Government being to deter others from uniting with 
a society which it was declared was revolutionary in 
its character. The leading prisoners were either 
acquitted or sentenced to almost nominal punish- 
ments, The trial is regarded by the “ Internationals ”’ 
as a triumph over the Government. The trial took 
place at the Palace of Justice, Paris, an interior view 
of which, during the trial of the accused, is given in 
the engraving. 


Recovering Treasure from the Spanish 
Galleons Sunk in the Bay of Vigo. 


In the early part of the eighteenth century, during 
the war of the Spanish Succession, a convoy of Span- 
ish galleons sailed from India, laden with 1,800,000,000 
reals in silver and gold, besides other valuable mer- 
chandise, to relieve the combined French and Spanish 
forces at that time operating against the troops of 
England and Holland, who had espoused the cause of 
the house of Austria against Louis XIV. and Philip V. 
The French troops were at that time suffering greatly 
for provisions and ammunition, their stock being 
nearly exhausted, and anxiously awaited, day by day, 
the appearance of the flotilla commanded by Count 
Velasco. The French admiral, Chateau Renault, 
sailed out of the harbor of Brest with fifteen vessels, 
in search of the missing galleons, which, it was 
feared, might have been captured by the Anglo- 
Holland fleet, which maintained a strict blockade 
over the southern coasts of Spain. They encountered 
the Spanish flotilla off the Canary Islands, and ac- 
companied them on their destination, the French ad- 
miral advising them to make for some French port, 
where they would be safe from pursuit. Off Cape St. 
Vincent they were perceived and quickly surrounded 
by some of the swiftest vessels of the enemy’s squad- 
ron cruising on the Cantabrian coast, and forced to 
take shelter in the Bay of Vigo, where, after a gallant 
resistance, and seeing that there was no hope of ex- 
tricating themselves from the trap into which they 
had unwittingly fallen, they scuttled the ships and 
sunk them with the whole of this immense wealth in 
their holds. Within the present year a company has 
been formed in France with the object of recovering 
the treasure, which, as before stated, was lost when 
the galleons were sunk, one hundred and sixty-eight 
years ago. We give this week, in our “ Foreign 
Spirit,” an illustration of the manner in which the 
operations are carried on. The works of the society 
were at first attended with ill-success, but with the 
improved machinery which they now use, the work is 
progressing favorably. 


Rome.—The Pope’s Steward Distributing 
Alms to the Poor on the Anniversary of 
His Holiness’s Birthday. 


Not the least interesting among the scenes inci- 
dental to the celebration of the Pope’s birthday, is the 
custom of assembling the poor in Belvedere Court- 
yard, by order of the Pope, and distributing alms to 
them by the Almoner of his Holiness, who is author- 
ized to preside on all such occasions. The usual] 
amount given to each person is one grosso (about five 
cents), and every woman who brings a child is en- 
titled to one grosso more, per head, which generally 
results in congregating a small army of children at 
the entrance to the Vatican. Women in a state of 
pregnancy are ‘entitled to the same favor, and as 
each one is required to prove her interesting condi- 
tion, the scene is sometimes very amusing, and affords 
a curious illustration of the manners of the common 
people. The scene on one of these occasions in and 
around the court is very picturesque, and well worth 
the study of any artist. The Vatican, the adjoining 
buildings, St. Peter’s, the courtyard, the motley 
group standing in single file to receive alms, the Swiss 
Guard, put there to preserve order, the shrill cries of 
the children, the soothing tones of the mothers, the 
benevolent tones of the Almoner’s rich voice, giving 
judicious advice to the poor benighted creatures, 
form a tout ensembdie which is rarely seen even in 
the course of a most varied life. 








Curious PHENoMENA.—Recently a current of 
wind or heated air passed over and through a four 
acre field of cotton in the neighborhood of Pomaria, 
South Carolina, from the effects of which, in a few 
hours, the whole field whitened and died, no life being 
left in it. The same current, it is said, prostrated two 
pieces of corn, turning over one-half to the right and 
the other to the left, the sections being divided by a 
fence, without doing other injury. ' 


\ 
x 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC, 


Tue new subterranean theatre in the Strand, 
London, is to be used for minstrelsy. 


“ Dotty” Davenport has arrived in New 
York, after a successful tour of the South and West, 


Fiorow’s “ Ombre” will soon be produced 
in several towns in Italy, unless military events pre- 
vent, ; 

A new theatre is to be opened at Fort 
Scott, Kansas, under the management of General J. 
Darr. 


Tur vocalist, Marguerite Binder, for whom 
Weber wrote “ Preciosa,”’ died on the 8th of July last, 
at Pilnitz. 


A new tragedy is announced from the pen 
of Signor Antonio de Marchi, entitled “ Adriana da 
Castiglione.” 


Laura Krenr proposes an extensive theat- 
rical circuit in the South and West during the coming 
season. 


T'nropore Tromas, assisted by Miss Anna 
Mehlig, will commence a series of concerts at Boston, 
October 4th. 


Tur “Journal de Toulouse” announces the 
death of Leotard, the gymnast, in his twenty-eighth 
year, of smalipox. 


Mr. Epwin L. Davenport is to support 
Fanny Janauschek in her projected serles of English 
representations. 


Rrv. Henry S. Rivpre, a native and fa- 
mous song-writer of Scotland, died recently, at the 
age of seventy-two. 


Epwin Boorn opened his fall engagement at 
McVicker’s Theatre, Chicago, Ill, September Sth, ap- 
pearing in ** Brutus.”’ 

Wirrtam Davincr, the popular comedian, 
reached New York, after a brief trip to Paris and 
London, on the 29ih ult, 


Tne new burlesque about to be produced at 
the Strand Theatre, London, is by Mr. H. B, Farnie, and 
entitled ‘‘ The Idle Apprentice.” 

Marre Sersacn is the wife of the German 


tenor Niemann, and one of the intimate friends of 
Ristori, by whom she is greatly admired. 


Tue Berger Family Swiss Bell-Ringers in- 
augurated their fall traveling season at the Academy 
of Music, Indianapolis, Ind., September 5th. 


Tur “Widow Hunt” was brought out at 
De Bar’s Opera House, St. Louis, Mo., September 5th, 
with the popular John S. Clarke as the star, 


Epwin Forrest still clings to the stage, and 
makes his first appearance of the season at the Brook- 
lyn (N, ¥.) Academy of Music, September 25th, 


‘I've Princess’s Theatre, London, has been 
opened with a new Irish romantic drama, entitled 
the “‘ Raparee,” written by Dion Boucicault. ‘ 


Arter a long and successful engagement at, 
Wallack’s Theatre, New York, Mr. J. K. Emmet is 
about making a professional tour of the country with 
his popular “ Fritz.” 


Tre Globe Theatre, Boston, under the 
management of Charles Fechter, opened, September 
12th, with ‘* Monte Christo ;’’ Mr. Fechter and Mr. and 
Miss Leclercq appearing. 


Tue Grand English Opera Combination 
(Parepa-Rosa’s and Miss Richings’s late troupes) com- 
mence a series of eighteen nights at Niblo’s Theatre, 
New York, October 24th. 


Tue Old Drury Theatre, London, is being 
putin dress for a grand spectacular and historical 
drama from “ Kenilworth,” Mr, Halliday adapting 
Sir Walter Scott’s famous novel. 


Hootry’s Opera Hovsr, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
which was closed during the past summer for the first 
time in eight years, was reopened September 5th, with 
a fine company, embracing seven popular comedians. 


Tue Boston Theatre opened, September 12, 
with Lydia Thompson’s troupe. ‘Sinbad the Sallor,’’ 
‘“‘Lurline,” ‘La Sonnambu'a,’? and ‘ Musquito’ 
— a rich treat for the lovers of the burlesque at the 

ub. 


Mrs. F. B. Conway’s Park Theatre, Brook- 
lyn, L. I., was opened for its regular fall and winter 
season on Saturday evening, September 10th, with 
Buckstone’s comedy, entitled “Leap Year,’’ witb a 
strong cast. 


“M. P.,” a revival of “She Stoops to Con- 
quer,” which succeeded so well last season, is to be 
produced at the Boston Museum shortly. ‘Guy 
Maunering ’’ is also underscored for this house, with 
new scenery, costumes, and appointments, 


Grorce L. Fox, in “ La Petite Faust,” at 
the Olympic, New York, makes one of the drollest, 
jolliest Marthas that ever captivated an intelligent 
audience. Mrs. James A, Oates, as Mephistopheles, 
has greatly increased her hold on the public, and is 
as graceful and pleasing as ever. 


Fanny JanavscuHek, the German tragedi- 
enne, who achieved a deserved pe cre. J two 
seasons ago, is to appear in a series of performances 
at the Academy of Music, New York, in October. She 
has mastered the English language, and her engage- 
ment ought to be highly successful. 


“ "Twixt Ax anpD Crown,” brought out at 
Wood’s Museum, New York, by Mrs. Scott-Siddons, 
last week, has proved a decided success, being 
mounted in a liberal manner, and drawing crowded 
houses. Anew burlesque extravaganza, ‘‘ ‘The Golden 
Butterfly,’? was played at the matinee, Mrs. Siddons 
appearing. 


“True as Steer,” a romantic military 
drama, was very favorably received at Niblo’s 
Theatre, New York. Last week the genuine Shake- 
sperean drama was revived at this house with 
“Julius Cesar,’ followed by “‘ Othello.’’ The cast in 
both was unusually strong, the scenery and music of 
the finest type, and the audiences the largest ever 
assembled there, 


Mr. Watter Montaomery, who has so 
favorably introduced himself to the American public 
as Mark Antony, is an American by birth—a native 
of Gowanus, L. I. To Roman characters Mr, Mont- 
gomery is particularly well suited, by reason of his 
stalwart yet compact frame. He can look the Roman, 
and he wears the toga well. 


Tur Opera House at Newark, N. J., was 
densely crowded on Wednesda oroning last, the 
occasion being the production of Arthur Matthison’s 
version of ‘*Enoch Arden,” with the author and 
Theodore Hamilton in the roles of Philip Ray and 
Enoch Arden, respectively. Mr. Hamilton received a 
cordial welcome, and was called before the curtain at 
the close of the Island Scene. 


Tue New York Beethoven Maennerchor 
are making extensive arrangements to celebrate the 
natal day of Beethoven in a manner worthy of the 
great master. ‘the Academy of Music has been en- 
gaged for the purpose of producing his great opera 
* Fidelio,’? on the 17th of December, and Steinway 
Hall for the production of the oratorio ‘‘ Christus am 
Oelberg,” also hi8 composition, by members of the so- 
ciety only, and under the direction of Carl Anschutz, 
whose name is a sufficient guarantee that the affair 
will certainly be a success in a musical point of view. 








[Sepremper 24, 1870. 
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FRANCE,«. CITIZENS AND SOLDIERY AT WORK ON THE FORTIFICATIONS, PREPARING THEM FOR THE 
DEFENSE OF PARIS. 














FRANCE.—VOLUNTEEKS DIGGING ENTRENCHMENTS NEAR THE OUTER FORTIFICATIONS OF THE 
CITY OF PARIS. 
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#BANC?.—TRIAL AND ACQUITTAL OF LABORERS OF PARIS, ARRESTED B¥ THE GOVERNMENT OF LOUIS 
NAPULYON, ON SUSPICION OF BEING MEMBERS OF THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY OF EUROPE. 





SPAIN.—RECOVERING TREASURE FROM THE SPANISH GALLEONS WRECKED, 








ROME. 


ONE HUNDRED AND 
SIXTY-EIGHT YEARS AGO, IN THE BAY OF VIGO. 








FRANCE. —DBPARTURE OF A BATALLION FROM THE POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL, PARIS, FOR THE 
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THE BESTOWAL OF MONEY AS ALMS TO THE POOR OF ROME, IN COMMEMORATION OF THE 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE PONTIVICATE OF POPE PIUS IX. 
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SWITZERLAND. —THE SOLDIERS OF THE SWISS REPUBLIC AT 


SWISS TROOPS GUARDING 
2PANTTIER 
FRONTIER. the Austrian invasion. 

At the commencement of the war the Swiss| Basle or Basel is one of the largest towns in 
were evidently afraid that their neutrality would | Switzerland, and is situated in the north, on the 
not be respected if cither of the belligerents | Rhine. It is surrounded by walls, and is 
should find it to his imgerest to violate it. | tolerably well built. 

Switzerland is a wee bit of a place, and There is a cross erected near one of the 
would make but a small moutnful for either of | principal gates, to commemorate the batile of 
the giants. | St. Jacob, in which 1,600 Swiss attacked a 

The Swiss, however, evidently do not think French army under the Dauphin, twenty times 
80, and accordingly they have stationed a corps | their number, and held them in check for ten 
of observation at Basle, which will report to the | hours, until all of their number save ten had 
Government any tendency of either army to | perished. 
cross into its territory. | This and similar instances of valor led to the 

The land of William Tell has always been | introduction of Swiss Body Guards, such as 


THE | noted for its bravery, and has produced many 
distinguished patriots, notably in the time of 





} Vatiean. 


BASLE PREPARING FOR THE POSSIBLE. EVENTS OF 


|} even now the Pope has about his person at the 


| 
| CAVALRY CHARGE OF THE CUIR- 


ASSIERS. 


Ifisrory furnishes no case of more sublime 
| heroism than was recently exhibited on the 


field of battle of Reicaschoffen by the charge of 





| 





THE WAR. 


‘But it is absolutely necessary and must be 
done,” insisted MacMahon. Septeul, without 
another word, mounted at the head of his men, 
and advanced, as he knew, to certain death, 


| His mission was accomplished, but at what a 


the 8th and 9th Cuirassiers against the whole | 


Prussian army. The object of the movement 
was to check the Prussian advance and allow 
MacMahon to fall back upon Saverne with the 
mainarmy. ‘ But, ion marechal,” replied the 
| brave old General Septeul, “it is sure death !” 





terrible sacrifice to life, MacMahon’s laconic 
reply to Edmund About’s inquiry, ‘* Where are 
the Cuirassiers ?” will show. ‘* The Cuirassiers ? 
There are none left!” Out of two thousand 
only ninety-seven men and officers were left, 
and of these ninety-two were wounded. This 
incident of the battle of Reichschoffen, though 
perhaps lost sight of for the present among 
events of greater importance, will live in the 
memory of man as long as dash and daring 
have a place in their hearts. 





FRANCE,—-CHARGE OF THE EIGHTH AND NINTH REGIMENTS OF CUIBASSIERS AT THE BATTLE OF BEIGHSCHOFTEN, 
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SWEET HEART. 


Dir southward, Earth, and bare thy breast, 
To meet the kisses of the sun; 

And in thy subtle throbbings feel 
Another golden spring begun. 


Wake, violets that lie asleep 
In soft blue dreams beneath the snow ; 
And send the maple’s amber blood 
Through all its veins in passion-flow. 


And, by-and-by, call back the birds ; 
Call back the bloom to shrub and tree ; 
But not from height or depth, O Earth ! 
May -you call back Sweet Heart to me. 


The merest seed that fell by chance, 
The merest grass-blade on the plain, 

Shall thrill to hear your lightest step, 
But at her grave you call in vain. . 


Of bird and bud and warm south wind, 
She—brighter, sweeter than them all— 

In some existence, rich and strange, 
Heeds neither spring’s nor love’s recall. 








ONE DAY. 


— a fuss about. i eatin !” said little Mrs. 
Gwathmey, as her husband went out of the 
house, giving the hall-door an emphatic slam. 
They had not been married much over a year, 
but it had been long enough for each to have 
found that the other was far from perfect, and 
that if they were to live together in peace, let 
alone love, ‘bear and forbear” must be the 
rule. 

Fred was not childish or miserly; he kept 
Nellie’s purse liberally supplied, and he spent 
his evenings at home, or in attendance upon his 
wife, at parties, opera, or wherever she chose 
to go. Nellie was not untidy or careless. She 
did not keep her hair in crimpers, or her feet 
in worn-out slippers; her temper was amiable, 
and her accomplishments had gathered no rust. 
People looked admiringly at the young couple 
as they passed them on the promenade—the 
man with his stately six feet of height, his 
broad shoulders, fair skin, ayd long, blonde 
side-whiskers ; the plump, petiie woman, with 
tiny hands and feet, and sparkling brunette 
beauty. They had everything to make them 
happy, yet, on the particular spring morning of 
which I write, they were about as wretched as 
two people—neither of whom were thirty years 
old—could well be. 

It began about the castor. Fred was fastidi- 
ous toa fault about the table. He liked not 
only his food nicely and carefully prepared, but 
spotless linen, lintless crystal and shining silver 
were essential to his happiness. If Nellie 
spilled the salt, Fred was in despair, for he 
was not above the weakness of having his pet 
superstitions. Above all things, he liked to see 
the castor perfect in all its appointments—the 
vinegar, oil, mustard, and everything belonging 
to il, fresh and tempting. 

Nellie, on the contrary, looked on eating as a 
rather vulgar thing, necessary to existence, per- 
haps, but to be gotten through with at the ex- 
pense of as little time and thought as possible. 
She had no patience with her husband’s pecu- 
liarities, and had finally made up her mind to 
let him scold, if he wished to, and never mind 
it. Once a week she would replenish the cas- 
tor, if she could find time. For the rest, Bridget 
must see to it. And so, from day to day, it 
came on the tavble—mustard drying around the 
edge of the cruet, pepper at a discount, vinegar 
muddy, and oil detestable. 

At breakfast this morning, Fred had waxed 
wrother than usual. 

‘“* Nellie,” said he, ‘that costor is a disgrace ! 
If I see it come on the table again in that state 
Ill pitch it out of the window.” 

Nellie languidly broke her second egg, salted 
it, and took a sip of cofiee, then answered : 

‘Do, Fred, if it amuses you! It would be 
so gentlemanly !” 

“Really, Mrs. Gwathmey, when you have so 
little to do you might oblige me in this matter. 
I never sit down to a table that looks fit for a 
civilized being. Look at this cloth, see this 
napkin-ring, and then look at that abomination, 
the castor. Why, my dear——” 

‘Don’t trouble yourself, Fred, to say ‘my 
dear’ when you are scolding. Consistency is 
a jewel.” 

**Nllie, then—I only said ‘my dear’ from 
habit, for a more perverse creature I never 
knew—when I look at a table the first thing I 
see is the castor. It is the pivot of the meal— 
the index to a lady’s housekeeping. I wanted 
to bring Smith to dinner the other day, but I 
didn’t dare to ask him. I should be ashamed 
to have my friends see the dinners I have to sit 
down to.” 

“That will do, Frederick, for this morning. 
One thing is certain. When I married I didn’t 
expect to be made a slave, and I won’t be. 
Taik as much as you like, it don’t annoy me in 
the least. By-the-by, have you heard this?” 
and going to the piano, in the cozy parlor, just 
out of the dining-room, she began to rattie off 
an exasperatingly lively waltz. 

Presently she felt a hand laid rather heavily 
on her shoulder, and stopping her playing, she 
looked up into Fred’s angry face. 

“ Nellie,” he said, ‘there must be an end of 
this nonsense. Either I am master here or I 
am not. Give your servant orders hereafter to 
see that our table is properly appointed, if you 
are too lazy to see to it yourself. Do you need 
any money to-day ?” 

‘* No, sir,” said Nellie, rising, and erecting 
her small figure ; ‘and simce you have taken 
this tone, let me say that you may see to the 
things yourself. I am going out to spend the 





day with my friend Miss Sullivan, and you may 


dine down-town and come for me in the even- 
ing. If I had known as much a year ago as I 
do to-day I’d still be as free as Kitty Sullivan is 
now.” 

‘*T will not come to Kitty Sullivan’s for you, 
and I forbid you to go there. She is a loud, 


fast woman, and no fit associate for my wife. 





Stay at home, and we will dine together as 
usual,” 

And this was what Nellie called ‘a fuss about 
nothing.” As she paced up and down the par- 
lor, her long blue morning-wrapper trailing on 
the floor, her fingers playing nervously with its 
cord and tassel, she was as angry and perplexed 
as she could be. She knew that Fred’s opinion 
of Miss Sullivan was not mere prejudice. She 
was @ fast woman, and not the woman Mr. 
Gwathmey liked to see with his wife. But the 
idea of being forbidden to go, of being told to 
stay, like a child, in the house, was inexpress, 
ibly galling to her independent spirit. Usually 
she would not have hesitated a moment as to 
her course, but she had never seen her husband 
80 positive before, and his low, stern voice and 
set lips had quite frightened her for the mo- 
ment. Nellie was a fiery little woman, but at 
heart she was very amiable, and, like most of 
her sex, a bit of a coward, and she was not 
quite sufficiently learned in the new doctrine of 
woman’s rights to dare openly to disobey when 
Fred commanded. 

While she was walking up and down, Bridget 
poked her frowzy head in at the parlor door. 

“If ye plase, ma’am, Mr. Gwathmey’s sint 
home the marketing, and will ye look at ‘it now, 
before I goes to my ironing ?” 

On the kitchen-table stood the basket, laden 
with the materials for an appetizing dinrer. 
There were shad, with their shining silvery 
scales ; porterhouse steak, rich and tempting 
to an epicure, with its red and white veining ; 
crisp asparagus, and rosy radishes, eggs, butter, 
everything for the day, and Fred had been very 
considerate, and very extravagant, too, for 
there was a little bowl of strawberries—“ from 
the South,” said Nellie, as she tasted one—and 
the tiniest bunch of violets and heliotrope. 

‘Fred meant these for a peace offering,” 
said Nellie to herself, and hardened at once. 
“Tae idea of his commanding me! I will go 
out.” 

She gave Bridget, however, the most minute 
directions about the dinner, and actually for 
once set the table herself, with a nicety that 
made it elegant. Everything, from the offend- 
ing castor to the banished napkin-ring, was 
burnished and arranged to perfection, and then 
saying to Bridget, “*I am going out to 
luncheon,” she left the house, and went straight 
to Kitty Sullivan’s. As luck would have it, 
that lady was out, and Neilie went from there 
to her own aunt Maria’s, her home before her 
marriage. 

Fred, in the office down-town, meanwhile, 
had been suffering all the torments that a good- 
natured man does after flying into a passion. 
He recalled the startled look in Nellie’s brown 
eyes as he had asserted his claim to mastership, 
and he was sure—yes, positive, that he had 
seen her lip quiver as he left the room. 

* Poor little woman,” he thought. ‘*T should 
remember that she had no mother to bring her 
up. If I were a more patient man, I’m sure 
we'd get on better. It is shameful for a giant 
like me to tyrannize over an atom like this,” 
and with a complacent glance at his counterfeit 
presentment in the glass, Mr. Gwathmey drew 
from his pocket a tiny velvet case, opened it, 
and looked tenderly upon the bonny, brown 
beauty, who smiled on him from the pure plate 
of porcelain, ‘‘She’d know I was sorry when 
she saw the flowers,” said Fred to himself. 
‘*Poor darling! I suppose she’s sitting crying 
now over my brutality. Castors be hanged! 
I’ll go home early, and take her out for a ride 
in the Park.” 

Just at this moment, Nellie, in all the glory 
of her new spring suit, was ringing Miss Sulli- 
van’s door-bell. 

Fred went home early, with a stylish turn- 
out, ready to drive Nellie out, and if he found 
her so disposed, declare a truce. He turned 
the latch-key, looked in the parlor, and then 
tried the dining-room door. It was locked, 
Nellie having taken the precaution of carrying 
the key with her, in case of sneak-thieves. He 
rushed up to their chamber. No penitent wife 
was there! 

“ Bridget !” he shouted. 

Up came Bridget, dishcloth in hand. 

‘*Where’s your mistress ?” 

** Gone out to luncheon.” 

She had presumed to go, then, against his 
express orders. All Fred’s fury came back, 
and as he mounted the step of the carriage, he 
felt that he was that miserable thing—a hus- 
band scorned. 

Just then Will Otis came by. He was a 
bachelor friend of Fred’s, and Nellie’s special 
aversion. 

“ Jump in, Will, and have a ride,” said Fred. 
“T came home to take my wife out, but she’s 
not at home, and I haven’t time to hunt her 
up.” 

So it happened that Mrs. Gwathmey, going 
home, after her visit to Aunt Maria, who had 
lectured her as usual on various subjects, 
caught a glimpse of her husband and * tia 
Will Otis,” as she said to herself with the 
emphasis of dislike, riding together like 
brothers. Neither of the geutlemen saw her, 
and at the moment that Fred imagined her 
walking with Miss Sullivan, she wag really at 
home, shedding the first tears of the day. 

Dinner-time came, but no Fred, Nellie ate 
hers in solitary state, enjoying it, I grieve to 
say, in spite of circumstances. 

Six, seven, eight, nine o’clock struck—still 
no Fred! Wearied at last, she lay down on 
the sofa, pulled an Afzhan over her, and fell, 
or rather cried herself to sleep. She knew 
pretty well how Fred had felt when, coming 
home, he had found her away, and she knew, 
too, that his going with Will was his revenge 
for her visiting Kitty. She had heard of “a 
Roland for an Oliver,” and though she did not 
know just what it meant, she said it to herself 
as she fell asleep. 

Fred, in the meantime, had been to a politi- 
cal meeting. His brief anger had again sub- 
sided; but he wanted, he said to himself, to 
give Nellie a lesson. So he staid out till the 
clock struck eleven, and then went home, pass- 





ing the Sullivans’ door on the way, to see 
whether the light was yet out in their parlor. 

Going softly in at his own door, he found his 
wife on the sofa, and yes! there were tears on 
the long, brown eye-lashes—tears that Fred 
stooped and kissed away at once. 

Nellie woke up. 

‘‘ Where have you been? 
return to dinner ?” she said. 

‘“* Where have you been ?” he replied. 

“To Aunt Maria’s, and to Kitty Sullivan’s— 
but only to make a call. You cannot say a 
word, my dear—you took Will Otis to ride.” 

Suppose we stop fighting, Nellie, and be 
friends ?” said Fred, in such a loverlike way that 
Nellie at once responded with a kiss, “I'll 
promise not to be so cross, dear, for the future.” 

“T'll try to think of your comfort, too, more 
than I have,” said Nellie, “on one condition— 
never say ‘master’ to me again.” 

* And never do you say ‘slave’ to me !” 

So ended this fuss about nothing, which had 
darkened one day for husband and wife. 
Hardly about nothing either, for when two 
people set out to live together, there are no 
nothings. Everything is important. And it 
takes much wear and tear, and many little 
quarrels and reconciliations, and much joy and 
sorrow shared, ere, in most cases, two who 
are married become that pleasanter thing— 
mated. 


Why didn’t you 








AN HISTORICAL MYS- 
TERY. 


A “apy, in an English magazine, gives the 
annexed strange relation of what she properly 
terms a mystery of the eighteenth century: 

Eighty-nine years ago a wedding-party as- 
sembled in the chapel of the ducal palace at 
Brunswick. It was a royal wedJing—a scene 
of much splendor and still more rejoicing, with 
no lack of outward show and true hearty feel- 
ing. 

There was much to interest the spectators in 
the bride and bridegroom. They were both 
young, handsome, accomplished; the world lay 
before them with a fair promise of honor and 
prosperity, with no cloud to dim their horizon, 
no evil omen to shadow their future. But if 
the vail which mercifully concealed that future 
had been for one moment uplifted, it would 
have revealed a dark and terrible fate in store 
for the young girl whose life had hitherto 
seemed so bright and untroubled. Before 
many years had elapsed, that beautiful bride 
was destined to perish in a foreign land, far 
from her husband, her children, and her fam- 
ily, under circumstances of peculiar horror. 
The mystery that shrouds the fate of Augusta 
of Brunswick has never been explained, and 
her very name is now almost forgotten. 

The first-born child of the gallant warrior, 
Duke of Brunswick, who had wooed and won 
the hand of an English princess, Augusta, 
danghter of Frederick, Prince of Wales, and 
sister of George III].—the Princess Augusta 
was only in her sixteenth year at the time of 
her marriage to Frederick William, Prince of 
Wurtemberg. She was beautiful, accomplished, 
gifted with warm affections, a generous heart, 
and peculiarly graceful and winning mauners. 
The Duke of Brunswick was tenderly attached 
to his fair child, and it is said that he suffered 
deeply on parting with her. The marriage ap- 
pears to have been dictated by political expe- 
diency rather than personal feeling; but for a 
time the young couple were not unhappy. The 
prince was an attentive, a kind, if not a tender 
husband, and the reputation of his beuutiful 
consort had not yet been attacked by scandal, 

In 1784, Frederick of Wurtemberg (who, al- 
though nephew and heir to the reigning duke 
of that small domain, was at prese:.t possessed 
of a very limited patrimony) entered the Rus- 
sian military service, and quitting Germany, 
tuok up his residence at St. Petersburg. He 
was accompanied by his wife and children. 
This ill-advised step, which brought about the 
most fatal results, was undertaken against the 
wish of the Duke of Brunswick, who naturally 
dreaded and disliked the idea of his daughter 
being placed in so trying and dangerous a po- 
sition. The Russian court was notorious, even 
in those very easy-going days, for its inherent 
and unblushing licentiousness, and the favor 
and friendship which Catherine II, extended to 
the princess was fraught with peril to a young, 
handsome, and inexperienced woman, At this 
distance of time it is impossible to decide as to 
the guilt or innocence of this unfortunate 
princess, the more so as scarcely any reliable 
information can be obtained on this point. It 
is said by some writers that she occasioned the 
deepest shame and disgrace to her husband 
and her family; whilst others declare that, 


though imprudent and thoughtless, she never- 
theless remained innocent at heart. However 


this may be, it is certain that the prince treated 
his wife at this time with indifference, if not 
neglect, and that serious differences had arisen 
between them. At length the Duke of Bruns- 
wick wrote to his son-in-law, advising him to 
leave Russia without delay, and to rescue his 
consort from an atmosphere of so much danger. 
Frederick at once acied on this advice, and, re- 
linquishing his appointment, prepared to quit 
Russia ; but the princess refused peremptorily 
to accompany him. She declared her intention 
of remaining at St. Petersburg under the pro- 
tection of the empress; and finding all remon- 
strance unavailing, Frederick was compelled to 
leave, followed only by his children. 

A year elapsed, and then the news reached 
the Duke of Brunswick that his daughter had 
died suddenly. No details were given, no dates; 
nothing but the dry, curt, official announce- 
ment. Heart-broken by the tidings, the duke 
wrote at once to Catherine, desiring to have 
some further information on the subject, and 
also requesting that the body of the ill-fated 
princess might be given up to him ; but no an- 
swer was ever vouchsafed to this letter. The 
imperial autocrat of all the Russias could afford 


to turn a deaf ear to the threats and entreaties 
of a petty prince, whilst one more deed of 
treachery and bloodshed would not trouble the 
conscience of the woman who had planned and 
instigated the murder of her unfortunate hus- 
band. 

It appears that, for a short time, the Princess 
of Wurtemberg shone at court as one of Cathe- 
rine’s chief favorites, flattered, admired, and 
triumphant ; but suddenly she was arrested 
one night, separated from her German attend- 
ants, and. transported to the castle of Lhode, 
situate about two hundred miles from St. Peters- 
burg. From that time Augusta of Brunswick 
was never seen alive, but the manner of her 
death remains a profound mystery. A few 
months later it was announced that the Princess 
of Wurtemberg had died from the breaking of a 
blood-vessel, but no further details were given, 
and no inconvenient questions asked. 

It has been said that jealousy of the princess’s 
superior beauty and youth aroused the enmity 
of Catherine II., and that she adopted this plan 
to rid herself of a dangerous rival.. But the 
motive of this dark tragedy remains a matter 
for speculation, and no clue to the real fate of 
Augusta of Brunswick has ever been obtained. 
Ten years rolled away, and Frederick of Wur- 
temberg again sought a bride to share his for- 
tunes. 

This time he chose an English princess, and, 
strange to say, the cousin-german of his first 
wife—Charlotte Augusta Matilda, eldest daugh- 
ter of George III. It ts well known that the 
king refused to sanction this alliance until he 
rec-ived from the lips of his future son-in-law 
an explicit denial of his being in any way cog- 
nizant of the murder of his unhappy wife. The 
interview was strictly private, but the king de- 
clared subsequently that the result was satis- 
factory, and the marriage took place in 1797 at 
the chapel royal, St. James’s. But it has been 
said that the consent was not cordially given, 
and it was noticed that Frederick of Wurtem- 
berg never revisited England. 

Augusta of Brunswick was only in her twenty- 
fourth year at the time of her mysterious death. 
A few years later her family were overwhelmed 
by disaster and adversity, not one member es- 
caping. 

Her father perished at the battle of Jena, de- 
spoiled of his hereditary possessions ; her mo- 
ther died in exile and poverty ; her brother, 
“ Brunswick’s fated chieftain,” was killed at 
Waterloo; whilst the shame and degradation 
that clouded the life of her only sister, Queen 
Caroline, is still fresh, and but too well remem- 
bered. 

Of the two children borne by Augusta of 
Brunswick, the eldest, a son, succeeded his fa- 
ther as King of Wurtemberg, and died re- 
cently ; whilst the daughter Catherine, who 
inherited her unhappy mother’s. beauty and 
amiability, became the wife of Jerome Bona- 
parte, King of Westphalia. Renowned for her 
conjugal virtues, this excellent princess died 
before she attained middle age, leaving one son, 
the Prince Napoleon Bonaparte, and a daughtei 
the Princess Mathilde Demidoff. 








MY ELOPEMENT. 


‘Jim, you may take her into the house to- 
night.” 

The “her” referred to was the Ariel, one of 
the stanchest and fast:st passenger-engines 
that ever “ jerked” atrain, and “Jim” was my 
“¢ stoker.” 

“ All right, Jack,” he answered, as I stepped 
down from the cab and started toward town. 

It was just dark, of a cold, stormy November 
day, and if ever there was a happy man, it was 
myself, Jack Everett, seated, ten minutes later, 
in the warm dining-room, with plenty of time 
and a steaming supper at my disposal. 

But this happiness was too great to be lasting. 
I was was but half through with my onslaught 
upon * mine host’s” cuisine, when my stoker, 
the best fellow that ever lived, only a little wild 
at times, came rushing into the room. 

Tl] be blowed if I hain’t half a mind to let 
you finish the job,” said he. “I'd give half a 
dollar if I could eat like that.” 

And he stepped back, and gazed with admi- 
ration at my display of talent for—eating when 
hungry. 

‘Come, come! what’s up ?” I asked. bolting 
the half of a biscuit, and preparing to follow up 
the success with the other half. 

“Good heavens, Jack! how often do you 
eat ?” he asked ; but, without giving me time to 
reply, he added, as But I’ve got to stop you now, 
for old Maylord is down to the station, swearing 
like a marine because you got the start of him, 
and got away before he saw you.” 

Maylord was the superintendent, and I knew 
something was wrong somewhere. Nevertheless 
I replied : 

Poll him I'll be down after supper.” 

“That won’t do, Jack. You’ve got to catch 
the express, and she’s been gone twenty min- 
utes now. We’ve got the engine out of the 
house, and all fired up. She'll be ‘blowing’ by 
the time we get back.” 

I will not say that I uttered any angry words, 
but something stuck very hard in my throat— 
half a bascuit, I suppose. I seized a pie from 
the table and tossed it to Jim, who, I knew, 
had not been to supper, and then went for my 
hat, and started. 

I found Maylord pacing to and fro in the 
storm of snow and sleet, and growling like a 
hungry dog. 

‘Can you catch the express before she reaches 
town ?” he asked, hurriedly. + 

“T can try it. But why not telegraph 2?” 

“That's the mischief of it,” hesnarled. “The 
wires are down.” 

“ Well, speak lively, for there is no time to 
fool away,” said I, notremarkably good-humored 
at the prospect. Moreover, I had no very par- 
ticular liking for John Maylord, Esq. 





He whipped a letter from his pocket and gave 
it to me. 
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“ Catch the train, Jack, and give the letter to 
Conductor Adams. Whatever he gives you, 
bring back to me without delay.” 

Now there was something quite mysterious 
about this, but so far, I had no right to ques- 
tion, so I turned to Jim and asked him if he had 
taken water. 

‘“‘Nary a drop, Jack.” 

“Never mind the water!” cried Maylord. 
‘You have enough to run down.” 

‘* Mr. Maylord, I am running this engine,” I 
replied, ‘and I can’t ra it without water. If 
you can, just take my place.” 

He turned away with something very much 
like an oath, and I backed up to the tank- 
house, 

Just as I stopped, a vailed lady sprung lightly 
into the cab. 

“You must let me go with you,” she whis- 
pered, and then stepped further into the shadow, 
that my fireman might not see her. 

I was amazed at her sudden appearance and 
strange request ; but, before I could reply, she 
threw aside her vail, revealing the beautiful 
face of Nellie Maylord. 

“Why, Miss Maylord ; you cannot mean it!” 
I exclaimed—yet at the same time I hoped that 
she did—for, to tell the truth, Jack Everett was 
in love with her. Of course nobody knew but 
myself, and I had hitherto been content with a 
smile or a word, which she often gave me, not- 
withstanding her father’s frowns. To have her 
80 near me, and talking with me, lifted me up 
to the top shelf of hopeful bliss. 

“I must go, Mr. Everett,” said she. ‘I know 
it may seem strange to you, but when one is 
in danger, one must do strange things to es- 
cape.” 

“Tn danger ?” 

“Yes, And I rely on you to save me.” 

As she said this, she lifted her lustrous eyes 
to mine, and gave me a iook that surprised me 
out of my usual prudence. I replied: 

“T will protect you with my life, if need be, 
for I love you better than my own.” 

I could not see her face then, for she had 
turned it away, and, frightened at what I had 
done, I hastened to ask her forgiveness. 

“Tut ! tut !” said she, placing her hand over 
my mouth, ‘If that is true, you will surely let 
me go with you, for a fate worse than death 
awaits me here. Say yes.” 

And what else could I say ? 

All this took place while Jim was at the back 
end of the tender taking in water, and when he 
came forward to the cab, Nellie was demurely 
perched upon my seat. I gave him the hint to 
keep mum, and pulling open the throttle, away 
we started on our wild night ride. 

How the old Ariel flew over the iron parallels. 
Accustomed as I was to the noble engine, I yet 
sometimes quaked with sudden terror and shut 
off the steam. Iwas thinking of Nellie then, 
and life never seemed s0 sweet before. Then, 
as the speed slackened, I would give my noble 
steed the rein again, and true to the touch, she 
would leap ahead like a thing of life. Past 
houses, villages, and towns, seen ahead for a 
second, and then far behind us, All the while 
I stood by Nellie, with one hand upon the throt- 
tle and the other upon the reversing lever, 
peering ahead upon the track illuminated by the 
Ariel’s head-light. 

I dared not look at Nellie, for all our lives de- 
pended upon my vigilance. I knew not what 
moment I might overtake the train. So I 
stood with her so near me, yet so far from me. 
Sometimes I spoke to her, and she would put 
her lips to my ear to reply. Again, her little 
hand would clasp my arm as I sped over some 
rough piece of road that threatened to shake 
the iron monster to pieces, but a word would 
reassure her. 

At length, in turning a curve, I saw the red 
light on the rear car of the ‘*express,” and so 
suddenly that, had I not been on my guard, 
there would have been one less passenger- 
coach on the road ; and who can tell where 
Jack Everett would have been? But I was 
prepared, and there was no danger. 

My whistle was recognized, for there was not 
another like it on the road; and, no doubt, 
wondering what bad sent the Ariel after them, 
they stopped for me. 

“Well, I’m beat !” exclaimed Charley Adams, 
the conductor. ‘*What’s in the wind now, 
Jack ?” 

For reply I gave him the letter. 

“W-h-e-w! Here, Jack, see what you make 
of it.” * 

I held the missive up to the light, and read: 


“ConpucToR ADAMS—My daughter, Nellie 
Maylord, is running away from her home. I 
have reason to believe she is on your train. 
Send her back to me on the Ariel, in charge of 
Everett. Use force if necessary. 

*¢ JoHN MAYLORD.” 


I think I gave a longer and more emphatic 
whistle than Charley. 

“There is some mischief at the bottom of 
this,” said I. 

‘*Exactly, Jack ; and if she were on my train, 
I would not use force to send her back to the 
old hunks—nary a bit. I would take her the 
other way, and keep mum.” 

“Then, Charley, I will put her aboard your 
train, and send her along. She is in my cab 
now.” 

Charley gave vent to an exclamation more 
forcible than elegant, and after I had told him 
how Icame to have Nellie there, he wrote on 
the back of John Maylord’s letter : 


“MIDWAY BETWEEN C—— an? A——, 
November 12th, 11.30 p.m. 

‘¢ JoHN MAYLORD, EsQ.—The Ariel has over- 
taken me, and I have your communication. 
Miss Nellie Maylord is not on my train, nor has 
she been on it this trip. CHARLES ADAMS.” 


“There, Jack, that does not tell him that she 
will not be on. Now let us hustle, or I shall 
not make time.” 

The transfer was quickly made, but not with- 
out some regrets on my part, and I started 
back. 





John Maylord was waiting for me. 

on is she ?” he asked, jumping into the 
cab. 

I feigned ignorance, and passed him the let- 
ter. 

Some prodigious oaths escaped from his lips, 
but as they were not directed to me, I had no- 
thing to say. Then he hurriedly left me. 

This was not the last of it, however. I was 
put through a course of questioning the next 
day that would have done credit to a criminal 
lawyer ; and, if I do not mistake, John May- 
lord, Esq., went away none the wiser. 

I met Charley Adams, too. 

“* Jack,” said he, ‘‘you have won her ever- 
lasting gratitude, not to use a stronger term. 
It was a close rub, though. Old Maylord—he’s 
only her uncle after all—was determined to 
marry her to old Silver, and as she had not 
lived quite long enough to be her own mistress 
—she was one day short—she couldn’t do bet- 
ter than run away. The danger is all over 
now, and she can choose for herself. Better 
go up as soon as youcan. Here is her address, 
And Jack, my boy, there are two things that 
you mustn’t forget—that she has got a coo) 
hundred thousand, and your humble servant, 
when the wedding comes off.” 

It is needless to say that I went “up,” even 
at the risk of losing Ariel, and I had good sne- 
cess up there. While John Maylord was turn- 
ing the adjacent country upside down in search 
of Nellie, I very quietly married her, 

Perhaps Joho Maylord was mad when he 
heard of it, but he passed over Neilie’s property 
without a murmur. But I didn’t run the Ariel 
any more, and Nellie now has the love I once 
felt for my noble engine, and that other love 
besides. It is not more than she deserves, 








THE NEW FRENCH 
MENT. 


Favre. 


Gabriel Claude Jules Favre, Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, is a Red Republican of the most 
ultra character, having taken active part in 
every revolution and in every movement to- 
ward a republican form of government since 
1830. He is sixty-one years of age and a law- 
yer by profession, risking his life on many oc- 
casions in his ardent defense of those who had 
become obnoxious to the Government. The 
most noted of the political criminals so de- 
fended by him was Orsini, the originator of the 
attempt to kill Napoleon by hand grenades in 
1858. He has been constantly a representative, 
and always a bitter opponent of Napoleon and 
the Empire. At last the wish of his life is ful- 
filled, 


GOVERN- 


Trochu. 


Major-General Trochu, Minister of War, is 
fifty-four years of age. More than almost any 
other man he commands the present confidence 
of the French people by reason of his stern pa- 
triotism, his frank expression of opinion, and 
his honesty of purpose. Trochu is a graduate 
of St. Cyr, and has risen in the army by gal- 
lantry, playing an important part during the 
Crimean war and the Italian campaign of 1859. 
He is not a Republican, being suspected, 
indeed, of Orleanist tendencies. In a great 
measure he now controls the destinies of 
France. His intense hatred of Prussia makes it 
probable that he will carry on the contest to 
the last. 

Gambetta. 


Leon Gambetta, Minister of the Interior, is 
but thirty-two years of age. As his name indi- 
cates, he is of Italian lineage. His rapid ad- 
vancement is due to his great intellectual force 
and to his persuasive power as an orator. 
Though a member of the bar, his chief distinc- 
tion has been won outside of his profession, 
In sentiment he is a daring and aspiring Liberal, 


Simon. 


Jules Simon, Minister of Public Instruction, 
is fifty-six years of age. He is a moderate 
Republican and a member of the Legion of 
Honor. He is distinguished for his devotion to 
the interests of the workingmen and the cause 
of public education. His scholarship is pro- 
found, and he has produced a number of works 
on serious and philosophical subjects. 


Magne. 


Pierre Magne, Minister of Finance, is sixty- 
four years of age, and, strange to say, a sup- 
porter of imperialism. He was a lawyer, though 
never an orator. Much of his attention has 
been devoted to finance and to public works, 
and for many years he controlled the financial 
policy of the Government, and managed the 
great Napoleonic loans. His great ability in 
this direction has probably led to his retaining 
the portfolio of finance, to which he was ap- 
pointed on the retirement of the Ollivier Min- 
istry. 

Cremicux. 


Isaac Adolphe Crémieux is a ‘moderate Re- 
publican. He is seventy-four years of age, and 
of Jewish birth and religion. He was educated 
for the bar, and has long been one of the most 
distinguished advocates in France. In the 
Provisional Government of 1848 he was Minister 
of Justice. Since the coup d'état he has takén 
but little part in politics. He is noted for his 
devotion to the interests of his fellow-relig- 
ionists. 

Grevy. 

Jules Grévy, President of the Council of State 
—a lawyer by profession, and a man of great 
eloguence—is an uncompromising Republican. 
He is sixty years of age, and took part in the 
revolution of 1848, being appointed at that time 
a Commissioner of the Provisional Government. 
He is noted for his wisdom, prudence, and dis- 
cretion, as well as for his fidelity to Liberal sent- 
iments. 

Lavertujon. 


André Lavertujon was formerly a Red Repub- 
lican, but has lately deserted their ranks and 





joined the Conservatives. He is a very able 
man, @ skillful politician, and a good orator. 
He is somewhat over the middle height, is 
rather stout and fleshy, and is still in the prime 
of life. 


THE COMMITTEE OF DEFENSE. 
Arago. 

Etienne Arago, the present Mayor of Paris, is 
an enthusiastic Republican. He js sixty-eight 
years of age, and the last surviving brother of 
the celebrated astronomer, Francois Arago. He 
began life as a writer of plays, but soon entered 
also into political affairs, in which he has since 
been more or less distinguished, without en- 
tirely suspending his literary labors. He took 
an active part in the revolutions of both 1830 
and 1848. 





Picard. 


Louis Joseph Ernest Picard is a moderate 
Republican, and a lawyer of some distinction. 
He is forty-nine years old. His entrance into 
political life dates from 1858, at which time he 
was elected to the Corps Legislatif. 


Pelletan. 


Eugene Pelletan is a theoretical Republican, 
and a writer of philosophical and metaphysical 
essays. He is fifty-seven years of age, and by 
profession a lawyer. He became a member 01 
the Corps Legislatif in 1864. 


Garnier-Pages. 


Louis Antoine Garnier-Pages is an extreme 
Republican, and took part in the revolutions of 
1830 and 1848, at which latter time he was ap- 
pointed Mayor of Paris, and subsequently Minis- 
ter of Finance. His age is sixty-seven. Originally 
he was a broker, but he has been a politician for 
many years. He wrote the history of the revolu- 
tion of 1848, and has advocated important finan- 
cial and commercial reforms, these being subjects 
to which he has devoted much attention. Asa 
deputy, he has always been on the Liberal side. 


Rochefort. 


Henri Rochefort, who finds himself so sud- 
denly calied to take part in the new Govern- 
ment, is by profession a journalist, and has al- 
ways been under the Napoleonic ban by reason 
of his outspoken and vehement denunciations 
of the Government through his Lanterne, and, 
when that was suppressed, through his new 
paper the Marseillaise. Rochefort is a man 
rather of intensity than of power. He is nei- 
ther profound nor brilliant, but a courageous, 
whole-souled Red Republican, with a caustic 
and epigrammatic pen at his command. 


Glais-Bizoin. 


Alexandre Glais-Bizoin is a strong Republican, 
and an ardent advocate of the principles of 1789. 
He is seventy years of age, and a lawyer by pro- 
fession. Often returned as a deputy. he has al- 
ways been found in the extr-me opposition, and 
has been regarded with much disfavor by the 
Bonapartists. 

Jules Ferry. 

Jules Ferry composes:one of the committee 
organized for the defense of the national capital. 
He is a mild Republican, an able man, and a 
good writer. He has long been regarded one 
of the shining lights of his party, and is very 
popular with the masses. He is on the shady 
side of fifty, has a pleasant face, good presence, 
and a rather stout figure. 

We have designedly omitted in our portraits 
those of several members of the committee of 
defense who also serve in the Government. 








THE BATTLE OF SEDAN. 


Our artist at Prussian headquarters has sent 
us sketches of the great battle of Sedan, which 
was fought on September Ist, 1870, and was 
probably more important in its results than any 
battle which has been fought in the present 
century. 

Wheiher we view this battle in regard to the 
numbers engaged, the great strategical skill 
and military science displayed, the number of 
men killed on both sides, or the individual 
bravery and heroism of the troops, the battle 
of Sedan will rank in history as the greatest 
engagement that ever occurred on the time- 
honored battlefields of Europe. 

We have selected a sketch of the closing 
scene in this great drama—the charge of the 
French cuirassiers upon the Prussian infantry 
—for illustration in our columns. 

A correspondent at Prussian Headquarters to 
a daily paper supplies the following interesting 
information on this subject : 

‘Toward the close of the battle a movement 
was descried umong the enemy which soon 
became clear. ‘Good heavens! the French 
cuirassers are going’ to charge!” cried an 
officer; and sure enough, the regiment of 
cuirassiers, their helmets and _ breast-plates 
flashing in the September sun, formed in sec- 
tions of squadrons and dashed down on the 
scattered Prussian skirmishers, without deign- 
ing to forim a line. Squares are never used by 
the Prussians, and the infantry received the 
cuirassiers with a crushing ‘quick fire,’ schnell- 
Jeuer, at about a hundred yards’ distance, load- 
ing and firing with extreme rapidity, and 
shooting with unfailing precision into the dense 
French squadrons. The effect was startling. 
Over went horses and men in numbers, in 
masses, in hundreds; and the regiment of 
proud French cuirassiers went hurriedly back 
in disorder ; went back faster than it came ; 
went back scarcely a regiment in strength, 
and not at alla regiment in form. Its comely 
array was suddenly changed into shapeless and 
helpless crowds of flying men. The moment 
the cuirassiers turned back, the brave Prussians 
actually dashed forward in hot pursuit at 
double-quick ; infantry evidently pursuing fly- 
ing cavalry. Such a thing has not often been 
recorded in the annals of war. I know not 
when an example to compare precisely with 
this has occurred. There was no more striking 
episode in the battle. 





‘¢‘ When the French infantry saw their cavalry 
thus fleeing before foot soldiers, they in their 
turn came forward and attacked the Prussians. 
The Prussians waited quietly, patiently endur- 
ing a rapid and telling fire from the chassepots, 
until their enemies had drawn so near as to be 
within a hundred yards of them. Then to the 
fire of the chassepots they returned a fire as 
rapid from their needle-guns ; and the French 
infantry could no more endure this Prussian 
fire than the cavalry to whose rescue they had 
come. The infantry fled in its turn, and fol- 
lowed the cavalry to the place whence they 
came—that is, behind a ridge about five hun- 
dred yards on the way to Sedan, where the 
Prussian fire could no longer.reach them. The 
great object of the Prussians was gained, since 
they were not driven from the crest of the hill 
they fought to hold. Holding it thus against 
cavalry, the Prussians persuaded themselves 
that it was possible to establish artillery on this 
hill.” 








PERSONAL AND GENERAL. 


Vicr-Presipent Cotrax announces that he 
intends returning to private life. 


Tue military career of King William L., of 
Prussia extends over a period of fifty-five years. 


Mr. E. L. Davenport will be supported in 
several engagements this season by his daughter. 


A DRINKING-FOUNTAIN is to be erected to the 
memory of Mark Lemon, at Crawley, his former resi- 
dence. 

Dr. FE. D. Connery, the coroner who invest- 
igated the Burdell murder, has just died at Wash- 
ington. 


Mr. Joun Broveanam is included in the com- 
pany engaged for the fall season at Waliack’s Theatre 
in New York. 

‘Tue septuagenarian Dejazet sang the “ Mar- 
seillaise ” at the Passy Theatre, recently, and created 
much enthusiasm. 


Lovis of Hesse has received the Prussian 
Order of the Iron Cross for gallantry in the recent 
battles around Metz. 


Josernu Kossurts,a cousin of Louis Kossuth, 
and for many years a resident of New Britain, Conn., 
is about to visit his native land. 


Tue will of the late John Simmons, or Bos- 
ton, bequeaths half a million of dollars to establish a 
“Simmons Female Seminary.”’ 


Ore Butt was married on the 29th ult. at 
Madison, Wis., to Miss Thorpe, who is a remarkably 
accomplished lady of “ about” twenty-two. 


M. Georrrey, at one time French charge- 
d’affaires at Washington, and a@ very accomplished 
person, is the new French Minister in China. 


Jenny Linp and Florence Nightingale are 
among the London committee for the relief of the 
sick and wounded in the 'ranco-Prussian war. 


Proressor ‘Tynpai, the physicist, Profes- 
sor Huxley, the zoologist, and Dr. Hooker, the emi- 
nent English botanist, contemplate a lecturing tour in 
America. 


Tur portly Father Hyacinthe entered asa 
private in one of the volunteer regiments destined te 
defend Paris. He has since been promoted to a ser- 
geantship. 


Parti, Volpini, and Nilsson, all agreed to 
give their services at a concert of Italian artists in 
Paris, the proceeds of which were to benefit the Patri- 
otic Fund, 


Curistine Nixsson’s debut in America will 
be for the benefit of the Lotus Club, an association in 
New York city consisting mainly of journalists, art- 
ists, etc. 


Unirep States MINIsteR WaSHBURNE re- 
ceived a perfect ovation from the Tarisian populace 
on conveying the recognition of the French Republic 
by the United States. 


Tue Austrian Consul at Berlin, a very 
wealthy man, has placed several houses in Berlin and 
many vacant lots at the disposal of the authorities, 
for hospital purposes, 


PRESIDENT GRANT, as trustee of the General 
Rawlins Fund, has purchased a fine dwelling at Dan- 
bury, Conn., which will s0on be occupied by the wife 
and children of the late Secretary. 


Tue Archbishop of Munich, Van Scherr, 
has joined the German army for chaplain duty. He 
is an ardent advocate of the German cause, and voted 
for all war measures in the Upper House of Bavaria, 


Captain Mayne Re: has for months been 
confined to a New York hospital, first from the effects 
of a gunshot wound received in the Mexican war, the 
bullet having never been extracted, and afterward by 
&@ severe attack of dysentery. 


Wuen King William left Berlin, he re- 
ceived at the depot a fine bouquet from Pauline 
Lucca, and a like gift from Mile. Taglioni. It was 
remarked that the same ladies handed him flowers on 
his departure for the seat of war in Bohemia, in 1866, 


Roperick Beneprx, one of the most popu- 
lar writers of Germany, is at present in very needy 
circumstances. The ‘Gartenlaube”’ and other Ger- 
man papers have started a popular subscription for 
the old writer, who has already attained his seventy- 
first year. 


J. Hows, the painter, has been down to 
Squam Beach during the summer, and will probably 
give us a new Class of subject from his fertile and ac- 
complished pencil during the coming season. He 
has been at work honesily and er ae and 
may be expected to manifest the results of his labors. 


Princes Jotnvitte, D’Aumale, and Char- 
tres, shortly after the Republic was announced, were 
in Paris. They called on Minister Favre, and asked 
to share in the defense of Paris. M. Favre told them 
their presence might be misunderstood, and appeal- 
ing to their patriotism, requested them to leave the 
city, which the princes consented to do. 


Apvices were received at the War Depart- 
ment recently, that General Stone, late of the United 
States army, and a Brigadier-General during the war, 
is now General-in-Chief of the army of the Khedive of 
Egypt. He has with him nearly four hundred Ameri- 
can officers, the larger portion of whom were in the 
Confederate service during the war. 


Some days ago Marshal Bazaine had gath- 
ered together, at his dinner-table at Metz, the mem- 
bers of his family, of whom several are in the army. 
They were waited upon by @ servant of remarkably 
good appearance and manner—so good, indeed, that 
the Marshal’s wife was struck with it, and expr 
her astonishment on leaving the table. The Marshal 
at first laughed at his wife’s remarks, assuring her 
that the servant was not a nd seigneur in d > 
but a valet dechambre. Nevertheless the Marshal’s 
wife insisted so strongly, that the handsome-looking 
servant was arrested, when he turned out to be a 
Prussian oficer, 
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THE RED BREAST OF THE ROBIN. 
AN IRISH LEGEND. 


Or all the merry little birds that live up in 
the tree, 
And carol from the sycamore and chestnut, 
The prettiest little gentleman that dearest is 
to me 
Is ‘the one ‘in coat of brown and scarlet 
waistcoat. 
It’s cockit little Robin ! 
And his head he keeps a-bobbin’. 
Of all the other pretty fowls I’d choose him ; 
For he sings so sweetly still, 
Through his tiny, slender bill, 
With a little patch of red upon his bosom. 


When the frost is in the air, and the snow 
upon the ground, 
To other little birdies so bewilderin’, 
Picking up the crumbs near the window he 
is found, 
Singing Christmas stories to the children: 
Of how tender babes 
Were left in woodland glades, 
By a cruel man who took ’em there to lose 
em 5 
But Bobby saw the crime 
(He was watching all the time !) 
And he blushed a perfect crimson on his bosom. 


When the changing leaves of autumn around 
us thickly fall, 
And everything seems sorrowful and sad- 
dening, 

Robin may be heard on the corner of a wall, 
Singing what is solacing and gladdening. 
And sure, from what I’ve heard, 

He’s God’s own little bird, 

And sings to those in grief just to amuse ’em ; 
But once he sat forlorn 
On a cruel Crown of Thorn, 

And the blood it stained his pretty little bosom. 








THE WIFE’S PLOT; 


OR, 


THE PRIDE OF THE HATHER- 
LEIGHS. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


“Mrity,” said Augusta, impatiently, ‘‘ do 
you mean to sit at that open window all night ?” 

“Tf I could see what was going on I would ; 
but since I can’t, I suppose I may as well give 
up the attempt,” replied Milly, closing the win- 
dow with a little forlorn sigh. 

* And what do you expect to see wonderful 
to-night?” asked Augusta. ‘Is Mr. English 
going to stand on the top of the churclesteeple 
with a large wax candle in each hand, and a 


- wreath of flowers on his head ?” 


“ High-Church as he is, he'll hardly go as 
high as that,” laughed Milly. ‘No, it is some- 
thing more serious I was trying to see. 
Augusta, can you keep a secret ?” 

“T can listen to one,” said Augusta, quietly. 
* And I see you are dying to tell it.” 

“No, it is not that,” replied Milly ; ‘but I 
am a little frightened about—about Arthur.” 

“Oh! is he going to stand on the steeple, 
then ?” said Augusta. 

“Don’t be ridiculous, Augusta,” retorted 
Milly. “I don’t mean Arthur after all—I 
dare say he is safe in the smoking-room at 
Coryton—I mean young Hatberleigh.” 

‘*Young Hatherleigh !” repeated her sister, 
in amazement. 

“Yes, he is going to watch David Hartrow’s 
cottage to-night,” replied Milly. ‘You know 
people say it is haunted.” 

“Yes, I’ve heard something of that non- 
sense,” said Augusta. 

“Well,” resumed Milly, ‘“‘and you know 
Ethel Dalton goes there very often ?” 

“Thave heard that too,” returned Augusta, 
in the same quiet way. 

** And—and suppose she goes to meet the 
ghost?” said Milly, getting paler with every 
word. 

“The ghost haunts the cottage at night,” 
said Augusta. ‘Miss Dalton only goes there 
in the day.” 

‘* But she might leave letters for the ghost. 
Oh, Augusta, I am so afraid there will be a 
quarrel !” said Milly. 

“ Between whom ?” asked Augusta. 

“Between Arthur and Ralph Hatherleigh,” 
she replied. “I think Arthur goes to the 
cottage—I do, indeed, Augusta; and—and I 
think he likes Ethel Dalton.” 

Here tears interrupted Milly’s speech, and 
she stared blankly in her sister’s face for com- 
fort. 

‘It is not impossible he may like her,” said 
Augusta ; ‘‘but it is quite impossible that he 
should act in any clandestine or gentlemanly 
way. And with regard to Miss Dalton, it is 
shameful in you, Milly, to imply the least doubt 
of her goodness and truth. It is an insult both 
to her and her father, and he would resent it 
with just indignation.” 

There was small comfort in these words for 
Milly. 

‘““You never take my part,” she said, as her 
tears fell fast. ‘‘I tell you I saw a letter at 
the cottage to-day addressed to Arthur in 
Ethel’s writing.” 

“And what else did you see?” asked the 
imperturbable Augusta. 

Upon this, Milly lightened the load on her 
heart by telling the whole story, suppressing 
only the secret of Ralph’s visit to her grand- 
father. 

‘You appear to have renewed your cousin- 
ship with great ease,” remarked Augusta. ‘I 
hope papa and memma won’t de annoyed at 
it, As for the ghost, it is evident enough he is 


‘Mr. Spence’s disagreeable clerk, Mr. Byles. 


And since young Hatherleigh assured you this 
was his opinion also, I don’t see why his night- 
watch should disquiet you on Arthur’s account.” 





“Oh, but I don’t believe him, Augusta,” said 


Milly. “I could feel he was not saying what 
he really thought.’ He imagines Arthur is the 
ghost, and his face was quite white with rage.” 

“In fact, then, you believe you have done 
mischief by your ridiculous curiosity, and by 
your impertinence in pouncing on a letter 
never meant for your eyes ?” said Augusta. 

Milly wrung her hands piteously, but never- 
theless defended herself. 

‘T never touched the letter, Augusta, except 
to look at the address.” 

‘Which you had no right to do,” interposed 
the sister. 

‘And I never thought of doing any harm,” 
continued Milly, ‘‘or suspected harm might 
come of it, till it grew dark; then I began to 
be afraid.” 

** How clever of you!” said Augusta, “ Evi- 
dently the right way to make you circumspect, 
Milly, would be to shut you up in a dark room. 
You can’t reflect, it seems, till nightfall, that 
you may have done wrong in rousing the 
jealousy of an angry man like Ralph Hather- 
leigh.” 

Milly was too distressed to heed her sister’s 
sarcasm. 

“ Angry! jealous!” she repeated. 
do you mean ?” 

“ Angry, because ill-used and scornfu!ly 
treated,” said Augusta ; “‘ and jealous, because 
he loves Ethel Dalton himself.” 

‘So everybody is in love with her!” ex- 
claimed Milly, passionately. ‘*Oh, Augusta, do 
you think he will quarrel with Arthur if they 
meet ?” 

“ Bitter as he is, I consider it very likely,” 
said Augusta. “But I do not perceive any 
chance of their meeting ; the man who goes to 
the cottage is Ephraim Byles, not Arthur.” 

Milly, however, was not shaken in her con- 
viction to the contrary by this assurance ; and 
now, with a face full of terror, she laid her 
hand on her sister’s arm. 

‘* What shall I do, Augusta ? 
ened I can’t stay here.” 

“T don’t see that your roaming about will 
remedy matters, Milly.” 

“Let us go to the cottage,” she answered. 
“‘T am not afraid to go if you will come with 
me,” 

Augusta met the proposition with a grave 
silence, full of thought ; then she put her arm 
round Milly kindly. 

‘*No, child,” she said; “I will neither go 
with you nor let you go. But if you will trust 
to me, I will try an expedient which I think 
will be the right one.” 

““What will you do, Augusta ?” cried Milly, 
quite breathless, 

“If you trust me, you must trust me en- 
tirely,” said Augusta. ‘‘ And you must promise 
me to remain here quietly, even if Iam away 
an hour.” 

“TI shan’t be quiet; I shall be mad all that 
while,” returned Milly; “but I'll trust you. 
You have heaps of sense and I have none. 
There, go this minute ; it is nearly one o’clock 
now.” 

Augusta threw a shaw! round her shoulders, 
and after another reassuring word to her sister, 
she quitted her, closing the door softly as she 
went. She walked straight to Ethel’s room 
without a single doubt or fear marring her 
generous intentions. 

“Tf the daughter of such aman as ¥ «. Dalton 
is not noble and true, then truth ‘; a myth 
indeed,” said Augusta to herself. “ \s for this 
matter, there is more in it than? ly dreams 
of ; it is something serious, and } will not let 
his daughter suffer either slander or sorrow if I 
can do anything to save her.” 

This thought of the man whom she had loved 
all her life with such wonderful single-minded 
devotion nerved her heart, and heightened the 
color on her face, as like some beautiful appa- 
rition she stood suddenly before the startled 
Ethel. She was seated before a little table 
writing, her cheeks flushed and tear-stained. 

‘*Miss Hatherleigh,” she cried, starting up, 
“what has happened? Is your grandfather 
worse ?” 

“No,” said Augusta, “‘ but Iam come to you 
because—because I fear you are in trouble.” 

“T am in trouble indeed,” answered Ethel. 
‘¢ But I am sorry if my late hours have disturved 
you. I was writing to my father. I have 
begged him to come for me at once. I confess 
I am too unhappy to remain an, longer at 
Hatherleigh. It is very kindof yout offer me 
your sympathy and comfort,” she added, with 
a patient smile. 

‘*Miss Dalton,” resumed Augusta. “you are 
staying up to-night because you have some 
anxiety on your mind far greater than your 
mere unhappiness at Hatherleigh.” 

Ethel turned on her a pale, irightened look. 

“You speak truly,” she said. ‘I have in- 
deed a dreadiul anxiety on my heart to-night.” 

“Connected with Hartrow’s cottage ?” said 
Augusta, 

Ethel was white as snow. 

“Yes,” she answered, simply. ‘I cannot tell 
how you know it, but all my wretched thoughts 
are at that place now—ail my life’s peace stands 
for the next hour at stake there.” _ 

“Miss Dalton, I have guessed this,” said 
Augusta. ‘I will not waste time in words—I 
will not stay to give you assurance of my reliance 
in you. I know Philip Dalton’s daughter is 
following honor and duty—nothing else. I am 
come to tell you the cottage will be watched 
to-night. Nay, the watchers are already there.” 

There was no need to ask if this fact would 
bring sorrow and anguish and ruin; the fear 
of all these was written on the white, stricken 
face of her listener. 

“Take courage,” said Augusta, as she saw 
Ethel’s trembling lips vainly striving to speak ; 
“do not despair too soon. Is there anything 
you can do to avert the danger you fear? I 
am here as your friend. I will help you in 
anything you resolve on.” 

Her heart swelled as she spoke: she was 
aiding Philip Dalton’s child. At last, then, she 
was able to make this long love something 


“What 


I am so fright- 





better than a mere morbid, patient pain; at 
last she would wring thanks from the cynic, 
whose bitter, sarcastic spirit had wounded her 
so often. 

“Tf I could give them warning,” faltered 
Ethel, with white lips—“ if I could go to them, 
and tell them of this, perhaps I might yet save 
him. Oh, Miss Hatberleigh! give me your 
counsel. I am losing reason and strength.” 

“Go to your friend or friends at once,” re- 
turned Augusta; ‘I will accompany you if you 
fear to go alone.” 

“T cannot thank you,” said Ethel, seizing her 
hand in a fevered grasp, ‘except by trusting 
you with all my heart—let us go.” 

“Your friends do not suspect the cottage is 
watched ?” said Augusta. 

“They have not a thought of it,” answered 
Ethel. ‘‘It was only this evening your cousin, 
Lord Brimblecombe, told me all things were 
safe.” 

‘And do you know the watcher is my other 
cousin, Ralph Hatherleigh ?” said Augusta. 

It wanted but this to fill up the measure of 
Ethel’s terror and grief. Her eyes grew hag- 
gard and wild, her cheeks wan as death; a 
sort of desperation seized her, mingled with a 
false, feverish courage. 

“Let us go instantly,” she said, putting out 
her hand blindly for help. In her agony her 
voice was lost ; it had sunk to a whisper so full 
of woe that it sounded like the echo of a dead 
voice breathing out again a ghostly, ghastly 
life. 

Augusta caught the small, helpless hand 
clinging to her with such a quivering, painful 
touch, and keeping all her calmness, she led 
the trembling girl safely and silently through 
passage and hall to the same Gothic window by 
which Ralph had entered Hatherleigh a few 
hours ago. Here she paused a moment. 

“Ethel,” she said, quietly, ‘‘I am trusting 
you entirely, as you are trusting me; but do 
not let us be rash. If there is any risk of 
danger——” 

“Danger to us ?” interposed Ethel. 
is none.” 

In her fevered impatience she had already 
unclosed the window, and as she spoke she 
stepped out into the faint starlight. Augusta 
followed her in silence. There was no moon; 
but in the height of summer, the sky, like a 
mirror, still holds a fading image of the day; 
so the night was not dark like a moonless night 
in winter. It was a soft duskiness—not dark- 
ness, which covered their path as their two 
silent figures stole onward hastily through the 
park. The gentle breeze fanning the quiet night 
soothed Ethel’s fevered brain and restored her 
resolution and strength. When she reached 
the stile leading to Hatherleigh Wood she was 
calm and firm. And here she put her arm 
around her companion and staid her steps a 
moment. 

“Do not come any further with me,” she 
said, “‘ on this sorrowful errand.” 

* Are you afraid to trust me ?” asked Augusta. 

“No, but perhaps you will regret having 
trusted me,” said Ethel. ‘ Reflect on it: Iam 
obliged to go, you are not obliged ; you can 
spare yourself the pain of sharing this task with 
me, if you will.” 

“T shall never regret befriending Philip Dal- 
ton’s daughter,” said Augusta. ‘I will not let 
you go alone through this wood.” She would 
have hastened on, but Ethel still held her back 
for another instant. 

‘One word more,” she said, breathlessly. ‘I 
cannot let you deceive yourself. If you be- 
friend me to-night, you risk my father’s dis- 
pleasure. I dare not promise you a word of 
thanks. I go on an errand which it would 
pain him bitterly to hear ov. I must entreat 
you to keep my unhappy secret more carefully 
from him than from any other person on earth. 
Now, refuse me, and go back if you will.” 

For one second Augusta. hesitated, as she 
heard she risked blame from Philip Dalton, and 
must never hope for a more kindly thought 
from him for this kind deed; but the next 
instant, judging Ethel from her own high and 
noble nature, she generously flung away her 
fear, and resolved to help her for her own sake 
only. 

“Why do we waste time?” was all her 
answer. “I have counted the cost. I will not 
let you go alone.” 

They kissed each other before they hurried 
on into the darkness of the wood, and Ethel 
felt there were tears on Augusta’s cheek. 


“ There 





CHAPTER XXXV. 


Nor a sound broke the stillness of the air ex- 
cept the low breathing of music in the pine 
trees, as their dark branches caught the song 
of the summer night, as it wandered softly by 
them. But the sweet, wild rushing sound fell 
on unheeding ears—on ears watchful and alert 
to other sounds, though deaf to this. 

It was very dark beneath the pines where 
the watchers lay in cautious, crafty silence, 
hidden in shadow ; and to add to their security, 
the cunning trapper had fetched fagots from 
the wood and piled them like a screen between 
themselves and the cottage, to conceal their 
figures from a suspicious or prying eye. To 
Ralph the slow hours crawled by in an unreal, 
phantom way, and there were moments when 
he thought to wake up as from some night- 
mare, and find all thisa dream. Old Job had 
forbidden speech, and the sombre silence they 
both held, unbroken even by a whisper, added 
inexpressibly to the wildness of the scene and 
the weariness of the watch. Beneath this heavy 
darkness, this gloomy silence, excitement died 
out, and jaded impatience and fatigue took pos- 
session of every nerve. As thought pressed 
upon him through the night stillness, that 
spring of bitterness in Ralph Hatherleigh 
swelled to a great tide, and he felt that the joy 
and the strength of his heart had departed, the 
glory of his youth was gone, and the desire of 
his eyes was taken from him. On every side 
and in every way his enemies triumphed. In 
their cruel pride they had first cunspired to 





thrust him from his home and his rightful place, 
and fling him out into the cold shadow of their 
own contumely. Now they plotted to rob him 
of his inheritance and his love, and their plot 
would be successful; nay, it had succeeded. 
They had struck down the last scruples in the 
conscience of an aged dying man, and they had 
overcome honor and love in the heart of a weak 
girl. They had beguiled her with their prom- 
ises of a noble alliance and a noble fortune, and 
then they had bribed her to forsake him. Per- 
haps she was not worth mueh—she was crafty 
and mercenary—but she was beautiful, and he 
had loved her, and his heart was sore with her 
loss. Then again they had tempted her greatly, 
and although it was bitter grief to him that her 
soul was so base that it rushed to the snare, 
yet it was more grievous still that they sho 
wickedly have set before her this glittering bait 
of wealth and title, and most grievous of all, 
that their cruelty had crushed his love snd 
filled his heart with something so cold, so 
dreadful, so near akin to death, that his soul 
shuddered at the terror of it. There was a 
great overthrow in his spirit of all good and 
kindly thoughts; the bitter tide of his wrath, 
long swelling, had swept over them, and they 
lay in ruins. He was fit for stratagem and 
strife now—he felt it; he was ready for the 
battle, he longed for war, as the steed pants for 
the charge when he hears the call of the 
trumpet. ‘ 

Thus the leaven of bitterness worked, as his 
passionate thoughts traveled again and again 
over every cause he had for jealousy, for wrath, 
for hatred and contempt. Only once or twice 
in the swelling of the flood did he pause to 
wonder at the singular fact that Mrs. Hather- 
leigh had chosen a stranger to fill his place. He 
set it down to the depth of her hatred to his 
mother and himself, and in his certainty of this, 
he dismissed all feeling of surprise. As for 
Lady Augusta, she loved her nephew better 
than her daughters—that was common matter 
of talk ; and to increase his wealth, or gratify 
his love, she would set aside their claims like 
straws. Doubtless she too had joined heart 
and soul in this vile conspiracy to induce a 
feeble old man to make a willof their dictating. 
Oh, how thankful he was that, in another day or 
two at most, his father would be here to do bat- 
tle on his side against these plotters ! 

‘ Hark !” whispered Job, suddenly ; I hear 
wheels !” 

Starting as from a dream, Ralph awoke into 
eager life, and listened as though all his senses 
were only hearing. At first the wind, the sigh- 
ing of the trees, the gentle rustle of the fallen 
leaves, all seemed to him to take the sound of 
coming wheels, but at length he whispered 
back that he heard nothing. 

“Put your ear to the ground,” said Job, 
cautiously ; ‘‘ you'll hear it then.” 

The wiry old man was lying down on the 
brown earth, with one weather-beaten cheek 
pressed close upon the ground. Ralph followed 
his example, and became cognizant of a low, 
dull, rumbling—a something which seemed to 
him more like a sound under the earth rather 
than on it, and he stared in the keen face of the 
trapper, with wonder in his eyes. 

“That's the eek-cho,” whispered Job, in ex- 
planation. ‘ This yer hill is holler as a deef- 
nut; and when a carriage is rumbling along 
on Coryton Hill you can hear the wheel plain 
as a drum, if you put your head to the airth.” 

“Coryton Hill is more than two miles off,” 
said Ralph, doubtingly. 

“Not as the crow flies,” remarked Job. 
‘When I was a boy I was tould Hatherleigh 
Heath was a bit of the Tors, which an ould 
giant thrawed arter another giant, and buricd 
’un under it, and this eek-cho yer was his 
groans. Well, I believed it for a long while, 
and I’ve laid down yer hours when I was a boy, 
hearkening to the ould giant’s groans, and I 
never hurd ’em ’cept there was a cart or car- 
ridge rumbling ‘long Coryton Hill—that’s all I 
can tell ’ee. And that’s how I found out it 
were aunly a eek-cho. But I never said no- 
thing ; I thought it might come in useful to me 
waun day if I kep it to meself.” 

All this was uttered in the lowest possible 
whisper, and Ralph, putting his ear to the 
earth again with Jess incredulity, thought it 
possible that the strange sound he heard might 
be the echo of wheels on the opposite hill. But 
he could not interest himself in the passing of 
a wagon or a cart, and he wondered at the 
keen, eager way in which the trapper still list- 
ened to the sound. 

‘* What is it ?” he said, a little listlessly. 

“ Hush !? answered the old man. “Talk is 
risky ; a silent tongue makes a sure gun.” 

With this Job subsided into his old mute im- 
movability, which, for the two hours they had 
watched here, had so sorely tried Ralph’s pa- 
tience, that his nerves were strung to their 
highest pitch, and his thoughts had wandered 
through all the mazes of his trouble, ever to 
return to the wiry figure and the keen face of 
the silent trapper. Meanwhile David Hartrow’s 
cottage remained the darkest spot on the dark 
heath, and there was no more sign nor sound 
of life about it than about the old man’s grave 
in the churchyard. And through all this long, 
patient watch, they themselves had been so 
silent and steadfast, that their presence had 
not startled a bird nor shaken a leaf. As for the 
imperturbable old trapper, he had let Ralph 
know no more of his plans or his suspicions 
than he told him when he came down from the 
Tors. To every eager, whispered question he 
had returned only a silent shake of the head, 
or an urgent admonition not to be “ risky.” 

“A fox don’t yelp to let the hounds know 
where he’s hiding,” he said, sententiously ; 
“but thic’s what you're trying to do, Mr. Ralph. 
I reckon you’d make the foolishest varmint 
that ever was caught in a trap.” 

After this rebuff there followed a long silence, 
broken only by Job’s sudden whisper of coming 
wheels. And Kalph had almost forgotten this, 


when he felt the old man’s strong, wiry fingers 
on his wrist. 
“ Hark!” he whispered ; ‘the ould giant is 
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as dead as a salt pilchard now !—the eek-cho is 
gone.” 

Well?” answered Ralph. 

“‘ Well,” said the old man; ‘that means the 
carridge is come down Coryton Hill, and is be- 
ginning to creep up Hatherleigh—t’other side 
of it—d’ye see ?” 

“ And what then ?” asked Ralph. 

“ Why, be ready, that’s all,” said Job. 

Ha! what is that? A tiny flash of light 
gleamed out of Hartrow’s cottage, then van- 
ished into deep darkness, 

‘A lucifer as sure as I’m a sinner!” said 
Job. ‘Darn that fellow! he couldn’t bide 
without a pipe any longer.” 

Ralph’s amaze and excitement were now so 
great, that it was well the trapper’s strong 
clutch was on his wrist, else he might have 
started to his feet, and shown himself to the 
wistful eyes of the lonely, desperate watcher, 
who sat counting the time in darkness by his 
own heart-beats. 

“There is some one in the cottage!” ex- 
claimed Ralph, in an eager whisper. 

“Tt seems so,” returned Job, coolly. 

* And who is it ?” continued Ralph. 

‘6A darned poacher,” was the reply; and 
with this answer the old trapper shut his mouth 
hard, and looked cruel and dangerous as one 
of his own gins. 

“Shall we burst open the door?’ asked 
Ralph. 

“Shall we get our heads cracked ?” replied 
Job, contemptuously. ‘ Will you obleege me 
by biding quiet two minutes longer, Mr. Ralph ?” 

Ralph restrained his impatience, and endured 
a moment or two of breathless silence, into 
which there-crept steadily the sound of coming 
wheels. Not an echo this time, but the unmis- 
takable rumble of a vehicle, and the strong 
beat-beat of a horse’s hoofs on the hard ground. 

Another instant of suspense, and from with- 
out the belt of darkness bordering the heath 
there appeared, dimly defined, a strong, fast 
horse and a light cart. And now Ralph would 
have started forward in wild haste ; but Job’s 
wiry fingers clutched his arm, and dragged him 
again behind the fence of fagots. Not a word 
was spoken on either side. 

The cart stopped, and through the duskiness 
of the night, the figure of the driver was dis- 
covered, bending forward anxiously as he 
peered through the darkness. Half a minute 
passed thus, which seemed an hour, and then a 
low, cautious whistle rang across the heath. It 
came from the driver of the light cart, but no 
responsive whistle answered it; and, in his 
impatience, he seized the reins, and trotted 
lightly over the common. The wheels sank 
deep in the fragrant heath, and the horse’s 
hoofs scarce made a sound as he dashed 
onward to the belt of firs, and stopped close by 
their hiding-place opposite Hartrow’s cottage. 
The hedge of fagots between them and him 
impeded a clear view of his face ; but they 
perceived that he descended from the cart, and 
twisted the reins loosely round a slender tree. 

* Now !” whispered Job. 

Ralph flew forward like an arrow from a bow. 
The man had no time even for a cry, for he 
was down on the ground and pinioned almost 
before he could speak. In fact, he did not 
utter a word, but finding himself overcome, he 
sat on the heath ruefully, with his back against 
a fir tree. To Ralph he seemed a perfect 
stranger; but the old trapper, peering at him 
curiously, declared he had seen his face some- 
where, 

“Tt ain’t Ephrum in disguise, is it?” he 
whispered to Ralph, taking him aside out of 
the man’s hearing. ‘I’m most sure Ephrum is 
in it y and I wouldn’t miss circumvenging my 
son Ephrum for a thousand pound.” 

“Tt may be that scoundrel of a son of yours,” 
answered Ralph, glancing again at the man’s 
blacK beard; ‘but it does not look like him. 
Let him lie there. We have no time now to 
see who he is.” 

“That's true ; and if it’s Ephrum,” returned 
Job, with a sly wink, “I shan’t purtend to 
know ’un waun bit.” 

Bound hand and foot, their captive lay at 
the foot of the tree in perfect silence, but 
watching them with a keen and ugly look as 
they moved away in the direction of the cot- 
tage. A shrill, sharp whistle followed their 
steps. This was the only attemp. at warning 
which the prisoner essayed, and it injured 
the cause he wished to serve. Foras Ralph 
reached the little honeysuckled porch, the bolts 
of the door within were withdrawn, and 
in a second he stood face to face with the 
wild-looking, haggard wayfarer he had met on 
the Tors. 

Ralph started back aghast, ro did the desper- 
ate man he confronted, but the old trapper 
plunged forward into the cot‘age ; then Ralph 
followed. The room was dark as the hold of a 
ship, but in an instant Job had pulled a lantern 
from.within the breast of his frieze coat, and 
flashed its light full in the stern, pale face of 
the stranger. 

‘*T am one of the constables of Hatherleigh,” 
said the trapper, in his hard, sharp voice. 
‘* You must yield yourself my prisoner.” 

“T will never be taken with life,” answered 
the man, desperately ; “least of all by you, 
Job Byles, you who swore away my liberty, I 
being an innocent man.” 

“That’s a lie!” cried Job. “You are the 
darndest poacher in England. Will you give 
yourself up quietly ?” 

‘No, never! Let me pass, villain!” was the 
answer, and the old trapper was knocked down 
like a rush, and the fugitive gained the door. 

_ “Fire, Mr. Ralph!” cried Job. ‘ You have 
pistols with you. Fire, rather than let him 
escape!” 

In Ralph’s wonder and amazement on finding 
the man here in Hartrow’s cottage, he had lost 
his readiness, and hitherto he had stood silent. 
Now, though sorry for it, he felt he must do his 
duty; so as the poacher, with desperation on 
his white face, rushed to the door, he flung 
himself in the way, pistol in hand. 


| heart grew blacker. 





“Stand back!” he cried. ‘There is no help 
for it; you must yield yourself a prisoner.” 

“Not to you, of all men living, any more 
than to that dastard you are helping,” an- 
swered the fugitive. ‘Stand aside, or you'll 
repent of it all your life. Don’t thwart a des- 
perate man.” 

Strong as he was, Ralph felt himself flung 
aside like a straw by a thrust which made him 
reel ; but as he recovered himself, he leveled 
his pistol at the wild figure flying past him, 

‘Stop instantly, or I fire!” he said, in a firm 
voice. 

His words seemed to madden the wanderer, 
for he turned on him with clinched fist and face 
white and set as a dead man’s, 

“Will you fire on me?’ he cried. “ Yes, 
that would be a fitting ending indeed to a wild 
life. Do you know who I am, Ralph Hather- 
leigh 2” 

At this instant Ethel Dalton came out of the 
darkness like a pale spectre, and, rushing for- 
ward, she held out her hands imploringly to 
Ralph. 

**Let him escape, for pity’s sake !” she cried. 
“ He is my father, Lewis Hartrow.” 

As Ralph heard this avowal, his outstretched 
arm dropped down, and his face grew white as 
Ethel’s own. The sudden thrill he had felt at 
her presence still kindling his veins, chilled in- 
stantly at her words, and all the doubts and 
suspicions standing round her figure in his 
Now it flashed upon him, 
too, that his grandfather's hints respecting the 
Hartrows were not the wanderings of a feeble 
mind, but warnings, which the poor old man 
had not dared te give more clearly. 

“Tt does not stand with me to let the man es- 
cape,” he said, coldly ; then, with some slight 
emotion in his voice, he added, ‘and if he be 
indeed your father, Miss Dalton, I am sorry for 
you.” 

“Sorry !” exclaimed Lewis Hartrow, fiercely. 
“Ah, I thought you’d say so. You mean a 
child must be ashamed to own such a father as 
lam.” 

‘¢ Hush !” returned Ethel, very gently. 
I disown you? 
by your side ?” 

“God help me!” said the miserable outcast, 
covering his eyes for an instant with one hag- 
gard hand. ‘You stab me to the heart when 
you speak like that. You have done more for 
me than ever child did for father yet. I can 
never, never repay you.” 

Ethel was standing close by him, and Ralph 
saw, almost with a shudder, that she laid her 
hand now tremblingly on his arm. 

“You can repay me a thousandfold,” she 
said, ‘‘by keeping the promise you made me 
last evening on the Tors. Hold to that through 
all things, and a daughter’s love, a daughter’s 
duty shall never be wanting to you.” 

“Tl keep my word,” said Lewis Hartrow, 
and his hand fell down on hers, grasping it 
hard. ‘“T’ll keep it through prisons and famine 
and death. You shall say there’s good in me ; 
you shan’t despise me altogether.” 

‘“‘T have never despised you,” said Ethel’s 
voice, firm and clear and low. “Iam glad— 
humbly glad—that I have been called on to pay 
you a daughter’s duty and a daughter’s love ; 
and T say here, before them all, that I am not 
ashamed of the name of Hartrow. It shall be 
an honest name, a worthy name, a noble name 
yet !” 

The poacher’s hands covered his face again, 
and Ralph saw they trembled. Perhaps they 
hid tears. Who shall say that even a poor, 
wretched convict may not sometimes weep? 
He may be numbered like the door of his cell, 
he may be branded with the hideous name of 
felon, or he may have that still worse brand, 
the seal of crime and misery on his hard face ; 
he may feel heaped upon him, mountain high, 
the loathing and contempt of his fellow-men ; 
but still the great fact remains that he is a man, 
and there is something human in him still, 
though whips and dark cells and the hangman’s 
hands shall scareo'r find that out. 

As Ethel’s voice, quivering with emotion, 
ceased, old Job Byles took up the parable. 

“Tf the name of Hartrow is ever honest,” he 
said, ‘it will be when hares and pheasants are 
all disterminated, ’cept a few kept in a wild 
beast show for a curerosity.” 

The trapper had remained hitherto within 
the porch, and now, when he stepped out into 
the gaiden, where the others stcod, it was 
strange to see how his voice and presence 
roused instantly the antagonism of Lewis Hart- 
row. 

Here they stood, poacher and keeper, the 
hatred of times and laws and customs weigh- 
ing heavily on them both ; and as the light of 
the lantern shone on Job’s cunning, curiously- 
twisted, weather-beaten face, or flickered on 
the pale, haggard countenance of his foe, it 
lighted on each alike a look of desperate hate 
and defiance. 

“Take care what you say to me, Job Byles,” 
returned Hartrow, in a determined voice ; ‘I 
have an old score with you, not paid yet.” 

*“ And I’ve a new one with you,” said Job, 
savagely. ‘* What d’ye mean by laying snares 
in Hatherleigh Wood, and this time of the year, 
too, when a man that is a man would scorn to 
kill a young thing that might live and give 
sport another day ?” 

** Did you do this ?” said Ethel, eagerly, turn- 
ing to the poacher. 

But Job broke in again, before he had time 
to answer : 

“ He did it, miss. And sich as he is always 
doing it. What’s the good of my presarving 
hares for the Coryton harriers with sich men as 
he in the country? Yes, and snaring leverets 
that might live to run afore the hounds, and 
give a day’s sport to all the gentry round. It’s 
onchristian, that’s what it is. But what do sich 
muck as he know of Christian sport ?” 

‘Is it true?” reiterated Ethel. ‘I cannot 
believe you bave broken your word to me.” 

“if I’ve broke my word, ’tis for your sake 
I’ve done St,” said the poacher, with a troubled 
look ; “and ’tis that man’s scoundrel son that 


“ Do 
Am I ashamed to stand here 





made me do it. Look here!” he exclaimed, 
making a sudden appeal to Ralph, “ you don’t 
know what it is to hide like a hunted beast, 
and have a tiger-cat to bring you food now and 
then. And do you know what price he asked 
for it—for that, and for taking me away safe 
to-night ?” 

“No,” said Ralph. 

“He asked for her,” and Lewis Hartrow 
waved his hand toward Ethel’s shrinking figure. 
“He threatened her be would betray me—as 
he has—as doubtless he has, to that old fox, his 
father. He used his power like a coward, and 
often, knowing I dared not go and buy food, he 
made excuses for not bringing any, thinking to 
starve me to his terms. Then, not being will- 
ing to pain her, or let her know I was holding 
out against that villain’s threats—holding out 
as I have heard famished soldiers do in war—I 
have knocked down a rabbit once or twice 
when hunger made me mad. Good heavens! 
was that such a crime that a man must lie and 
rot in prison for it? Still, if it is a sin, I don’t 
care. I would do it again, and bear the suffer- 
ing it brings, rather than put her under trouble 
and suspicion to fetch me food, or let her de- 
mean herself to ask a favor of Ephraim Byles. 
She should never do that for me—no, never! 
She has been an angel to me, and, for her sake, 
because she asks it, I forgive the Hatherleighs 
all their hate to me and mine—all the miseries 
they have heaped on me since I was a boy, run- 
ning wild on this heath. But as for you,” and 
he turned fiercely on Job, “I'll never forgive 
you or your dastard son !” 

“ That won’t trouble me arra way,” remarked 
the cool trapper. ‘And now, since you’ve had 
your palaver out, I s’pose you'll come along 
quietly.” 

He said this in a half-coaxing tone, advancing 
cautiously the while ; but as he stretched out 
his arm to seize his prisoner, Lewis Hartrow 
thrust him back, and, springing over the little 
gate, he was lost in an instant in the darkness 
on the heath. The old trapper seemed frantic 
at his escape, 

““Why didn’t you hold ’un, Mr. Ralph ?” he 
screamed. ‘Follow ’un quickly, and we'll 
catch ’un yet.” 

With this, he dashed down his lantern and 
set off in a mad pursuit ; but Ralph did not fol- 
low him, for Ethel Dalton stood at the gate, 
and barred the way. She was weeping, byt 
there was something beyond entreaty in her 
voice—there was command and agony. 

“You shall not take one step in pursuit of 
Lewis Hartrow,”- she said. ‘‘ You shall not 
raise a finger to aid in his capture. If he is 
consigned to a prison to die there, it shall not 
be through you.” 

‘Miss Dalton, believe me, I feel for you very 
much,” returned Ralph. ‘All this is horrible 
for you ; it is dreadful to have such a father.” 

“Yes, yes, dreadful,” said Ethel, wringing 
her hands together. ‘But I cannot tell where 
the wrong began; perhaps it was with the 
Hatherleighs.” 

“Tt is natural you should think so,” Ralph 
was saying stiffly, when he was irterrupted by 
a loud ery from old Job. 

“Help, Mr, Ralph, help! 
Help !” 

Raiph would have sprung to his assistance, 
but Ethel caught his hand, and clung to it with 
a strange, wild strength. 

‘Ycu shall not go !” she cried, weeping. 

‘*T am sorry to grieve you, Miss Dalton,” re- 
turned Ralph, setting her aside, ‘‘ but this isa 
matter of duty. I must go.” 

“No, no!” she answered, clinging to him 
still with all her strength. ‘I'll die sooner 
than let you do anything so terrible as tiis.” 

“Believe me, I am pained as much as you; I 
am pained to see you here, exposed to such a 
scene,” continued Ralph, hurriedly. ‘ But al- 
though this man is your father, it is none the 
less my duty to give aid in arresting him when 
called on. Let me go, Miss Dalton !” 

For answer, Ethel flung herself on her knees, 
and clung to him with both her slender arms. 

“No, I will never let you go to do such a deed,” 
she said, in the low, trembling voice of deep 
emotion. ‘I will never have the bitterness of 
your reproach on my soul. You shall not lay a 
finger on Lewis Hartrow to his hurt! You 
shall not heap coals of fire on your own head ! 
Ralph, I implore, I entreat you, if you wish for 
peace in your life, let this poor hunted wan- 
derer escape.” 

Her passion, her inceherence, checked her 
voice, and then Ralph felt her tears falling on 
his hand. At this, and at her clinging touch, 
and at the sound of his name spoken for the 
first time by her lips, he forgot all things ex- 
cept his love. His distrust, his jealousy, his 
anger, fled away; he remembered only how 
dear she was, and how beautiful ; and straining 
her tightly to his heart, he kissed her passion- 
ately. 

The pressure of his lips, the pressure of his 
straining arms, fiightened Ethel, and awoke 
her to a sense of loneliness and sudden shame. 
In the sharp agony of her fear she had forgot- 
ten the man was her lover, and in the pity and 
grief of her heart for him she had forgotten her 
own love in the deeper tenderness of her com- 
passion. Now, at the touch of his lips, it sprang 
back to her memory, and she escaped from him 
with a tide of blushes covering the fair paleness 
of her face. 

“ Augusta,” she cried, tremblingly, “ are you 
here? Come to me.” 

“ Are you not alone ?” asked Ralph, in a sup- 
pressed voice. 

‘No; Miss Hatherleigh came with me ;” and 

saying this, Ethel gazed uneasily into the dim- 
ness. 
‘So I have had a witness of my weakness,” 
said Ralph, in a vexed tone. “I have heard 
an honest man crying for help when a scoun- 
drel attacked him, and I have held back like a 
coward.” 


Ive got him! 





“You have done what is right,” answered 
Ethel, quickly. 
“No, I have done wrong, 


but I have done it | 
for your sake,” he replied. 


NEWS BREVITIES. 
Kansas has eighty-six counties. 
Tue population of Peoria, Ll., is 22,854. 
PP is selling for six cents a pound at Selma, 


Mary.anp estimates its colored vote at 
35,000, 


An Illinois horse died from nose-bleed the 
other day. 


Cixcinnati absorbs fourteen million gallons 
of water a day. 


A MULE race is to be a feature of the Geor- 
gia State Fair, 


Mitrorp, Pa., has seven times as many 
women as men. 


An Indiana church has been converted into 
a billiard saloon. 


A Kansas gardener has raised sweet pota- 
toes three feet long. 


Herrs of Anneke Jans are holding meetings 
in Southern Michigan. 


Mempuis has two military companies com- 
posed of ex-confederates. % 


Musquitogs have invaded England. They 


are marked ** New Jersey.” 


Tue boys of Nashville, Tenn., have organ- 
ized an anti-tobacco league. 


True Chinese converts to Christianity preach 
in the streets of San Francisco. 


Tue famous trotting mare Lucy has been 
sold by her owner for $16,000, 


A recent fire at Millbridge, Me., has de- 
stroyed nearly 500 acres of woodland, 


A WATERMELON festival is the latest thing for 
church money-raising in Philadelphia. 


Tuery are buying horses in California at $20 
a head to transport to the Atlantic States. 


An Alderman of Springfield, Mass., enter- 
tains his friends at a fruit feast once a year. 


Tue first marriage ceremony in the town of 
Wichita, Kan., was performed August 19th, 


EXTENSIVE preparations have been nade at 
St. Louis, Mo., for holding “ the Great Fair.’ 


Tue St. Ignatius Jesuit College at Chicago 
has already cost the trustees upward of $200,000. 


Tue Comstock mine in Nevada is lit up 
with twenty thousand boxes of candles per year. 


An Italian organ-grinder, who died recently 
at San Francisco, left an estate worth about $100,000, 


PirrsspurGH boasts of a divorce suit in which 
the husband was sixteen and the wife fifteen years of 
age. ; 


Ay excitable widow of Boston jumped out 
of a three-story window a few days ago, and broke her 
neck. 


Tue Nicolson pavement has not proved a 
success in New Orleans, and the citizens are dis- 
gusted, 

Most of the salt used in California is im- 
ported from Mexico, and is sold at an average priceof 
$9 per ton. 


Tue citizens of Olivet, Mich., have assumed 
the responsibility of their college debt, which amounts 
to $10,000, 


An excursion of members of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature of 1870 to the Hoosac Tunnel will take 
place September 15th, 


THE Onondago (N. Y.) Indians have just 
been celebrating their annual green corn dance on 
their reservation. 


Wisconsin paupers owning real estate are to 
be divested of their title by the ward alderman, and 
the avails applied to their support. 


A patriotic St. Louis Frenchman has given 
to the French sufferers by the war forty acres of land, 
which is to be disposed of by raifie. 


Tue sugar planters of Jefferson, St. Charles, 
St. James, Ascension, and Iberville Parishes, La., 
have hopes of a successful yield this season. 


Or the eighty heavy stone piers for the new 
railroad and wagon bridge over the Mya River 
at Davenport, lowa, three are already finished. 


Tue Lewiston (Me.) “Journal” says there 
is a little boy attending a grammar school in that city, 
thirteen years of age, who weighs one hundred and 
sixty-five pounds. 


Tue Madison County (Ill.) Agricultural 
Fair offers $60 premium for best plowing. This 
amount is divided into two rings, one for boys under 
fifteen and one for plowmen. 


Tue people of Harrison County, Ind., were 
excited a few days since by the discovery of a vein of 
gold by laborers who were engaged in sinking a well. 
‘The excavations will be continued, 


Tue people of Wilton, Waseca County, 
Minn., have organized a “ Horse-thief Protective 
Society,” says the Austin “ Register.” It is not for 
the protection of horse-thieves, however. 


A METEORIC stone weighing thirty - five 
pounds was picked up in Green County, Pa., some 
short time since, by a farmer named Lanhard, who 
had seen it fall. It resembles hard sandstone. 


‘THE residents of New London, Conn., are 
beginning to suffer a good deal from the drouth. The 
walter supply is so short that they anticipate having 
in a few days to draw upon the wells some miles dis- 
tant from the city. 


Durine the progress of an excavation at 
Norwich, Conn., recently, bones and human hair were 
found several feet beneath the surface of the street. 
The discovery furnished material for a lively sensation 
in the local papers. 


A party of scoundrels amused themselves 
last week by throwing Stones at the steamer Addie 
Johnson as she left the levee at Dubuque, Iowa. 
Several passengers were hit, and one mun had his 
eye put out by a stone. 


Tue St. Paul (Minn.) Chamber of Com- 
merce is still discussing the proposition to build one 
or more extensive elevators at that place, at an early 
day, for the purpose of storing , Which is now 
shipped to Eastern cities for storage. 


A SYMPATHIZER With Prussia, at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., while omanane 3 fall of Napoleon the other 
night, was brought into hand-to-hand conflict with 
fifteen policemen, but he man to bruise every one 
of them and then make good his escape. 


Tue heat was so intense in the woods near 
Ontario, Canada, during the recent fires, that several 
jen Agee were pressed into the water at Fitzro 
= r and Bag nS en carcasses of - 
mals were ‘ound plentifully strewn upon the 
ground passed over by’the flames. 
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PARIS AND ITS FORTIFICATIONS. 


NEARLY all the ramparts of the forts are well 
supplied with cannon. Of these, there are 
upon the left bank, the forts D’Ivry, Bicetre, 
Montrouge, Vanvres, Issy, and Mount Valérien, 
which last is considered almost impregnable ; 
on the right, Briche, Double Couronne, to the 
north of St. Denis ; the forts in the east, at St. 
Denis, of Axbervilliers, Romainville, Rosny, and 
Negent ; the redoubts of Faisanderie and Grav- 
elie, and the Fort Alfort. 

To these add the works now being hastily 
thrown up on the heights of Montretout, at St. 
Cloud, and we have the sum total of the outer 
lines of fortifications which Paris will have to 
rely upon in case of siege. 

Mount Valérien is undoubtedly the most im- 
portant fort which Paris possesses, as it is cer- 
tainly the most advantageously posted. All 
that money, science and skill could do, has 
been done to render this fort impregnable, .It 
is connected with the other forts by a circular 
railway, and instantaneous communication is 
established by means of a telegraph wire 
stretched around the outer line of fortifications, 
a distances of twenty-two miles, and leading ul- 
timately to the Military Bureau in Paris. 

Some guns of heavy calibre have been taken 
from the arsenal of this place for the inner line 
of works, and we illustrate this in our “ Foreign 
Spirit.” : 


THE SIEGE OF STRASBOURG. 


Srvce the Prussian King, at the head of his 
hastily collected but well-appointed and thor- 
oughly trained German soldiers, crossed the 
Rhine and confronted the enemy on his own 
soil, he haS cast a longing eye on the magnifi- 
cent fortifications that line the country on each 
side of the Vosges from the Rhine to the 
Moselle. 

Immediately subsequent to the battle of 
Haguenau, inthe earlier days of the war, out of 
which the Prussians emerged with victorious 
banners flying, a corps d’armée was detailed to 
march on Strasbourg, invest and reduce it. 
The commandant of the town, on being called 
upon to surrender, positively declined to do so, 
saying that, rather than give up his trust, he 
would, with his army and the citizens, die amid 
its ruins, In this bold resolution he was unan- 
imously sustained by all within the wor: 
around the devoted city. The Prussians, find- 
ing that it would be wasiing time to parley 
longer with the stubborn commander, began 
preparations for besieging the place in due 
form. On the morning of the 26th ult., the 
works having been completed and the guns 
placed in position, the bombardment, which 
previously had been irregular and scattering. 
became terrific and persistent ; the beleaguered 
replied vigorously to the fire of their assailants, 
dropping shell into the Prussian town of Kehl, 
on the east bank of the Rhine, and also on the 
German encampments placed on the French 
‘ side of the river. The governor has again and 
again been called upon to surrender, but he 
stubbornly refuses to listen even to the expos- 
tulations of the townspeople, seemingly deter- 
mined upon actually carrying out his reso- 
lution to die, with his soldiers, behind the 
ramparts he defends. 

A correspondent of one of the daily papers of 
New York, who was near Strasbourg on the 5th 
inst., writes as follows of the situation: 

“T received a letter of introduction from a 
mutual friend to Baron Von Broecklin, which 
insured me not only hospitality of the true 
Arab type, but the means of communicating the 
incidents of the siege. Immediately upon my 
arrival, the first thing I did was to ascend to 
the top of the brewery, now the headquarters 
of the hospital service. Here I was enabled to 
examine the doomed city at a distance of some 
two hundred yards. My host, Baron Von 
Broecklin, explained to me the real plan which 
has thus far controlled operations. The first 
order issued was to invest the place in such a 
manner that no supplies in considerable quan- 
* tities could enter, and to prevent communica- 
tion between the city and the outside world. 
These measures were promptly and success- 
fully taken, and were added to by a not too de- 
structive bombardment, which it was hoped 
would have the effect of compelling a capitula- 
tion of the garrison. 

‘This moral pressure utterly failed. The 
Governor of Strasbourg remained hostile and 
defiant, and endeavored to strengthen his posi- 
tion. Orders were then issued for the bringing 
up of the siege force, which at once commenced 
operations. A third parallel was soon com- 
pleted, and the heavy guns mounted opened 
fire. 

“ Whgt destruction ensued! The avenues of 
the city were soon filled with débris, as if a hur- 
ricane had passed over the place. The cathe- 
dral and public buildings were partially de- 
stroyed, and magnificent houses were made 
ruins. 

“Strewing the streets were the dead and 
dying. One shell burst in the midst of a 
schoolroom full of children, killing seven little 

irls. 

r “In the two most advanced batteries the 
artillery officers assigned to the duty of direct- 
ing the firing were constantly heard exclaim- 
ing: ‘Twenty yards more of elevation to the 
right. There, now, tiat will do. First rate! 
This last sentence was uttered after the gun had 
been fired, and the clouds of yellow smoke 
clearing away proved, indeed, that the firing 
was ‘ first-rate.’ 

“The suburbs have suffered fearfully, entail- 
ing ruin to the inhabitants. Whole parishes 
have fled, losing everything.” 

The French must be in considerable force in 
the ancient capital of Alsace, for we are in- 
formed, in a dispatch dated ‘Paris, 8th inst.,” 
that a great battle had been fought in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of the city on the 6th of 
September, the day succeeding that on which 
the correspondent above referred to bad in- 
pected it, and in which the Prussians were do- 











feated, and, indeed, “utterly annihilated.” 
The story comes from the French Consul at 
Basle. He says: 

“ The garrison of Strasbourg made a success- 
ful sortie on Tuesday night, killing eight or ten 
thousand Prussians, and capturing many guns. 
The Prussians attempted to cross on pontoons 
between Pont Jutfs and Pont Austerlitz, and 
were absolutely annibilated by the mitrailleuses 
posted at the Pont de Pecheurs,” 








FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 
A pzzp breath—A giraffe’s. 
Mave of money.”—<An heiress. 
A WATERPROOF coat—aA coat of tar. 
A LiGuT material—A window-sash. 
Pre-HysTERIo times—Before tight-lacing, 
A sMoKING-caRRIAGE—One that is on fire. 
THE great senses-taker—Brandy and water. 


A Sxytark—The clouds chasing one an- 
other. 


Tue only industrious ‘‘loafers” are the 
bakers. 


A RUNNING account—A newspaper report of 
a foot race, 


Tue sweetest of strains—Trying to lift a 
pretty girl on a horse. 


Wuar is that which must play before it can 
work?—A fire-engine. 


Way is wet weather more pleasant than dry? 
—Because it is more in-door-able. 


Ir is no sign because a man makes a stir in 
the community that he is a spoon. 


ELEEMosyNARY.—When a Jew begs, it is lit- 
erally an elee-Mosey-nary business. 


“ Movox cry and little wool,” as the Indian 
said when he scalped the bald negro. 


‘*Sex what a rent the envious Casca made !” 
Query : How many houses did he own? 


WHEN a young lady takes the helm of a boat, 
it is generally for a miss-steery-us purpose. 


A not fer the archsologists to crack—Were 
the ladies’ maids of antiquity all Tyre-women? 


Wuat flower resembles darkness and a gale 
of wind ?—The night blowing cereus (serious). 


Way is a bad shot like an amusing fellow? 
—Because he is the boy to keep the game alive. 


Bazsew was the first House of Representa- 
ps earliest mill erected for the manufacture of 
gabble. 


Tue difference between Noah’s ark and an 
archbishop is that one was avery high ark, but the 
other is a hierarch. 


Wuat kind of medicine ought to be given to 
a child ailing with a cruel father?—A mild aperient! 
(a milder pa-rient). 


WHEN a young man is launched in his ap- 
prentice-ship, the worst danger that threatens the 
vessel is idleness. Let him, like a good sailor, be- 
ware of a lee-shore (leisure). 


“‘T wish that boy belonged to me,” said old 
Roger. ‘What would you do with him?” “I'd 
’p-p-point his funeral for d-day after to-morrow, and 
I'd s-8-see that he was ready.” 


A LITTLE boy heving broken his rocking- 
horse the day it was bought, his mamma began to 
scold, when he silenced her by inquiring, ‘‘ What is 
the good of a hoss till it’s broke ?”” 


Tuat Homer should a bankrupt be 
Is not 80 very Odd-d’ye-see ; 

If it be true, as I’m instructed, 

So Ill-he-had his books conducted. 


An Indianapolis German had occasion re- 
cently to bury a large wife, and squabbled with the 
sexton about the fee. ‘ Dat ish not abig grave,’ said 
the disconsolate husband. ‘ Not a big grave !” indig 
nantly responded the sexton ; “‘ why, g it, that’s a 


Lrtriz Archie was cautioned about holding 
the fork, as it came in close proximity to his eye, his 
mother telling him that he might put his eye out and 
be blind, He gave it a three-year-old consideration, 
and a bright idea struck him. ‘Then, mamma,’’ he 
Said, triumphantly, “I could have a dog.”’ 


Tue present long-continued dry weather re- 
calls a story, a true one, of a minister of New Hamp- 
shire who prayed for rain in this fashion: ‘O Lord, 
we pray for rain! Not a tearin’, drivin’ rain, such as 
harrers up the face of natur, but a drizzlin’, sozzlin’ 
rain, such as lasts all day and pretty much all night.” 


In the bull-baiting days, a blacksmith who 
was rearing a bull pup, induced his father to go on 
all fours and imitate the bull. The canine pupil 
pinned the old man by the nose. The son, disregard- 
ing the paternal roaring, exclaimed: ‘Hold him 
Growler, boy, hold him! Bear it feyther, bear it! it'll 
be the making of the pup !”’ 


Dorine a political meeting in Dublin, 4 
man in the gallery became obnoxious, and the mob 
were on the point of pitching him down to the pit. 
The musicians seemed bound to prevent the speak- 
er’s voice being heard, and as he saw the commotion 
in the gallery, he screamed: ‘‘ Hold on, boys ; don’t 
waste the man ; just kill a fiddler or two with him.” 


A parr of precocious little damsels at Troy, 
New York, were overheard the other night, on the 
sidewalk, exchanging notes on the Franco-Prussian 
war. ‘1 know,’ said No. 1, “that France will beat, 
because the little Prince is with him.”’ “Go away 
with you,’ chimed in No.2, “I knowa yg sight 
better. The Dutch will whip, for mys is a French- 
man and my ma is a Dutchman, y fight every 
night, and ma always licks,” 


An advanced young woman, of seven or eight 
summers, had been brought up to “go to meetin’,”’ 
and consequently was ignorant of the doctrinal sig- 
nificance of the the terms “High Church,” “Low 
Church,” “Broad Church,” ‘ Ritualism,’” etc. She 
had been taken by a friend to an Episcopal church on 
a Communion Sunday, and, on her return home, was 
asked by her papa how she liked the service. She re- 
plied: ‘‘I don’t like to go to a place where the minis- 
ter has to change his shirt three times during meet- 
ing! 

Tue Resvuts or 4 Praver.—The extent and 
disaster of the drouth in Europe this year has already 
been made pretty familiar to American readers, In 
France it is so bad that the farmers and peasants are 
all calling upon heaven for rain, and in one village 
the inhabitants went so far as to have solemn high 
mass said for this purpose. The whole parish was 
there, and the prayers were so fervid that the good 
Providence could scarcely have refused a favorable 
answer. In f: the ceremony was just over, and 
the priest was divesting himself of his sacerdotal 


ro when a peasant rushed in, exclaiming: “‘ Ah, 
rege father, that did not take long. Your pray- 
ers have been y it is 


rain.” “Oh, my God!” exclaimed wasp 
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MacMAHON, DUKE OF MAGENTA. 


Ir is now placed beyond all doubt that the 
ablest soldier of France is dead. He died of wounds 
received in the battle of Sedan by the bursting of a 
shell, On what day the hero of many fights, the be- 
loved of his soldiery, the simple-minded, unostenta- 
tious gentleman, passed to his rest, is not positively 
known ; but all the world accepts the fact, and with 
it the irreparable loss his “taking off” will prove to 
France in this critical period of her history. 

Marshal MacMahon, whose full baptismal name was 
Marie Esme Patrick Maurice, by his surname recalls 
one of the noblest families of the old Celtic princes of 
Ireland, who suffered severely in the wars of Crom- 
well in that country, and who risked and lost their 
once poeas — in the cause of the last of the Stu- 
art kings. It is said that the sept of MacMahon car- 
ried their traditions, their ancestral pride, and their 
historic name to France, where they mingled their 
blood, by intermarriages, with the old nobility of 
their jays ee country. The future marshal, who was 
born in the year 1808, at Autun—or, according to ano- 
ther account, at Sully—first entered the service of 
France in 1825, as a member of the Military School of 
St. Cyr, and in 1830 was sent to Africa, where he took 
part in the Algerian wars. In 1832 he was present at 
the siege of Antwerp, acting as aid-de-camp to Gene- 
ral Achard. He attained the rank of captain in 1833 
and after holding the post of aid-de-camp to sever: 
generals in Africa, he took part in the assault on Con- 
Stantine, and in 1840 was promoted to the rank of 
major of the infantry chasseurs. In 1842 he was 
made lieutenant-colonel of the Foreign Legion; in 
1845, colonel of the forty-first regiment of the line 
and in 1848 was promoted to the rank of a general of 
brigide. When Marshal Canrobert was obliged to re- 
turn invalided from the Crimea, in 1855, General Mac- 
Mahon, who was then in France, was selected by the 
Emperor to succeed to the command of a division, 
and when the chiefs of the Allied armies resolved upon 
the final ascuult of Sebastopol, they assigned to Gene- 
ral MacMahon the post of carrying the works of the 
Malakoff. In reward of his brilliant success on this 
occasion, he was made a Grand Cross of the Legion of 
Honor, and in 1856 was nominated an honorary Knight 
Grand Cross of the Order of Bath, General MacMahon 
took a conspicuous part in the Italian campaign of 
1859, when he received a marshal’s baton, and was 
created Duke of Magenta in recognition of his im- 
portant services inthatbattle. Herepresented France 
officially at the coronation of the King of Prussia in 
November, 1861. In the following year he was nomi- 
nated to the Third Corps d’Armee, and in 1864 was 
nominated Governor-General of Algeria, In the pres- 
ent war he commanded the Third Army Corps, at the 
head of which he encountered the German forces at 
Woerth, where, after displaying great bravery, he was 
defeated, and retired, closely pursued, to Chalons, 
There his army was reinforced, and with about 120,000 
men he entered on his last campaign. 

As a few weeks since we published in our columns 
& portrait of the distinguished soldier, which must 
still be fresh in the minds of our readers, we have 
thought unnecessary at this time to reproduce it. 








Pore silver if highly heated in oxygen will 
absorb 6°15 to 7:47 volumes of that gas, and under the 
same circumstances will take up 0°907 to 0°938 vol- 
umes of hydrogen, 0°486 to 0°545 carbonic acid, and 
0°14 carbonic oxide ; in this property it differs con- 
siderably from palladium. 








Tue Cholera Cognac Bitters, manufactured 
in France, and introduced into this country by 8. 
Steinfeld, form one of the safest and most agreeable 
preparations for all affections of the siomach and 
bowels, They have been extensively used in European 
hospitals, and are already deservedly popular in this 
country. As an appetizer and tonic they will hold 
first rank. 








Tre Orient Argand Kerosene Burner pro- 
duces a light far superior in brilliancy and intensity 
to any burner previously in use. The chimney is 
always cool at the bottom, so as to be easily handled, 
and never breaks from heat. The wicks are station- 
ary, the flame being controlled by simply turning the 
chimney-holder, thus dispensing with the tooth-wheel, 
which, after short service, becomes unmanageable. 
There being no vent from the interior of the burner 
into the lamp for communication by fire, it is abso- 
lutely free from the possibilities of explosion, It may 
be applied to all kinds of chandeliers, both gas and 
oil, and prevents all flickering. 








We take pleasure in recommending the 
Extract of Meat which bears the name of Baron 
Liebig, and is offered to the public by A. Glanz, 194 
William Street, New York. Experience has settled 
beyond all doubt the superiority of this Extract, the 
meats preserving their full natural flavor, being free 
from all deleterious substances, and in a condition 
that renders molding or souring simply impossible. 
This process preserves the meat for any length of 
time, and gives it such a compact form that it is the 
most popular for foreign transportation. 








Tre Brooklyn Hall, just opened, in Adams 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., is, in the points of ventila- 
tion, location, acoustics, decorations, and appoint- 
ments, one of the very finest halls in the country. 
The enterprising proprietor has spared neither pains 
nor money to make it an attractive and first-class 
place of amusement, and he is deserving of the most 
cordial support of the citizens. He has engaged The- 
odore Thomas's famous Orchestra Band for a grand 
Inaugural Concert, on Monday evening, September 
19th, and a large corps of eminent artists are prepar- 
ing for a musical entertainment which will prove one 
ot the decided events of the fall season. 








Doctor Mrtur1o, the celebrated surgeon of 
Kieff, has recently been at St, Petersburg explaining 
@ way he has invented of illuminating the body by 
means of the electric light to such an extent that the 
working of the human machine may be observed, 
almost as if skin and flesh were transparent. The 
Moscow Gazette asserts that, to demonstrate the 
feasibility of his process, Doctor Milio placed a bullet 
inside his mouth and then lighted up his face, upon 
which the bullet became distinctly visible through his 
cheek. -Doctor Milio does not propose to lay bare all 
the secrets of the flesh, to explore the recesses of the 
heart, or to perform any miracles, physical or meta- 
physical. But he claims to have discovered a new 
and effective way of dealing with gunshot wounds ; 
first, by means of electric illumination he discovers 
the precise situation of the bullet ; next, by means of 
magnetism he proposes to extract the bul'et—pro- 
vided always that the bullet contains some portion of 
steel. Against leaden bullets his system is powerless. 


Lamb Family Enitting-Machines, 
2 CLINTON PLACE, 
New Yorks. 








A HISTORY OF WATCH-MAKING, 
Iilustrated with fine engravings, and containing very 
on on ee to all wale wens and watch- 

uyers, sen any one, d, by address 
HOWARD & 00., = 
No. 785 Broadway, New York City. 


Please state that you saw this notice in Frank Les- 
lie's Illustrated Newspaper. 781-86 








FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECELES 
AND TAN, 


Use “Perry’s MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION.” Itis 
reliable and harmless. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. 
PERRY, 49 Bond St., N. Y. Sold by Druggists every- 
where. 115-87 


INTERESTING TO LADIES. 


* * * “Tam seventy years old, and have used a 
Grover & Baker machine for the last twelve years, 
My daughter uses a Wilcox & Gibb’s machine, but 
brings me her work after every week’s wash to be re- 
paired on the Grover & Baker.”—Mary D. Gibddons, 
Quincy, Mass, 


BROOKLYN HALL, 


ADAMS STREET (Entrance No. 10 Myrtle Ave.) 











This new and elegant hall will be opened with a 


Grandad Concert, 
Monday Evening, September 19th, 1870, 


The proprietor takes great pleasure in announcin: 
that he has succeeded in making arrangements with 


MR. THEODORE THOMAS 
For a series of 
Grand Concerts, 
To be given previous to his departure for the East and 
West, by his entire 
UNRIVALED ORCHESTRA 
And a number of 
EMINENT SOLOISTS. 


MONDAY EVENING, SEPTEMBER 19TH, 


GRAND OPENING CONCERT. 
Full particulars hereafter. , 
4 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 


HAVE JUST OPENED THEIR FALL STOCK OF 


Family Dry Goods, Linens, Sheetings and 
Housekeeping Goods, Blankets, 
Fiannels, Quilts, 

WHITE GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
LADIES’, GENTLEMEN’S AND YOUTHS’ FURNISH- 
ING GOODS, UNDERGARMENTS, SCARFS, TIES, 
CRAVATS, COLLARS AND CUFFS, Ready-made 


SHIRYS and to order, DRESSING-GOWNS AN 
SMOKING-JACKETS. ’ —— 


FALL AND WINTER HOSIERY. 


KID GLOVES (1, 2, 3, 4, and 6 Buttons) in all the 
new and fashionable colors, 


Broadway, Corner {9th St. 


RICH LACES. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 


Have opened their Fall Importation of 


ROUND POINT BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX. 
POINT APPLIQUE SHAWLS AND FLOUNCING. 
REAL POINT AND APPLIQUE SETS, BARBES, 


HDKFS. 
COIFFURES, COLLARS AND TRIMMING LAOES, 
oem ~ aa LACE CAPES, PARASOL 


RS, 

SASHES, BARBES, FAN COVERS, COIFFURES, 

BLACK THREAD, LACE SHAWLS, FLOUNCINGS, 
AND TRIMMING LACES. 

WHITE and BLACK GUIPURE LACES, by the yard. 

PARIS EMB’D SETS, HDKFS, BANDS, INSERTIONS 
AND EDGINGS. 

HAMBURGH AND GUIPURE TRIMMINGS, EMB’D 
YOKES, LINEN EMB’D BANDS, RUFFLINGS, 
PLAITINGS, Erc., Etc. 

Forming the Finest Stock ever offered in this 

Market, and at the LOWEST PRICES, purchased 

since the DECLARATION OF WAR. 


Broadway, Corner [9th Street. 
PLENDID ENGRAVINGS. “King of 


Prussia,” and “ Emperor of France,’ only 50 cts. 
Address, B, FOX & CO., New York City. 477-88 














If George Bloomfield Mountain will com- 
municate with Mr.Wm. Mountain, 14 Wellington Lane, 
Bewerly Road, Hull, England, he will hear of some- 
thing to his advantage.—HULL, July 28, 1870. [779-84 


OR “MR. HAMMOND OF LUCKY 
Gulch,” a capital Western story, “Throngh a 
Vail,” “Foiled,” “The Friend’s Vengeance,” 
and other good reading, buy FRANK LESLIE'S 
CHIMNEY CORNiR, No. 278, now for: sale 
every where. 


ests. ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS’ 1809. 
Bs SAPOLIO, 
WY Sy rn 


For General 
IS BETTER AND CHEAPER THAN SOAP. 
tf 











Household Purposes, 





OSEPH H. SEAL, ESQ. OF PHILA- 
delphia, is the Self-made man in CHIMNEY 
CORNER No. 278. 


RUPTURE 


Cured by Dr. Sherman’s Patent Appliance and Rup- 
ture Curative, without the injury experienced from 
the use of trusses. Pamphlets illustrating bad cases of 
Rupture, before and after cure, with other informa- 
tion of interest to the Ruptured, mailed on receipt of 
ten cents. Address DR. J. A. SHERMAN, 
697 Broadway, New York. 


SEND IN SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR 
FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER. A 
new volume will soon begin, with capital stories 

and attractions unequaled by any publication 

in the world. One dollar will secure it for three 
months ; the cheapest, best reading for the Fall 











and Winter, 
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Serremprr 24, 1870.] 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 


NEWSPAPER. 
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THE 


NEW YORE 


DAILY DEMOCRAT, 


POMEROY & TUCKER, 
PROPRIETORS. 


GIDEON J. TUCKER, 
EDITOR. 


The New YorK Daity DEMocraT is an Eyening 
Paper, publishing four editions each day: 
First Edition - 


at 12 O'Clock Noon. 


Second Edition - - at 1 O’Clock P. M. 
Third Edition - - - at 3 O’Clock P. M. 
Fourth Edition - - at 5 0’Clock P. M. 


PRICE TWwo CENTS. 


THE DAILY DEMOCRAT has a circulation already 
exceeding that of every evening newspaper in New 
York, except one, and is rapidly attaining the rank of 
the first. It is carefully edited, with a large and 
active editorial and reporting corps; and has now 
for some time distanced all its rivals in the collection 
and preparation of news ad general information. 
Its telegraphic news has been for some time past 
unusually accurate and prompt; and it is conceded 
that, since the outburst of the European War, the 
earliest, as well as the most reliable trans-Atlantic 
news has first reached the evening papers in this city 
belonging, like THE DEMOCRAT, to the American 
Press Association. The four editions of THE DEMO- 
CRAT enable it to exhaust the news from Europe of 
the current day and of the previous night, leaving to 
the morning papers only the items and scraps of 
night occurrences. In this respect the publication of 
an evening paper in New York will have peculiar 
advantages during the war. THE DEMOCRAT will: 
continue to have the earliest and the only authentic 
news of every battle and march of the forces, 


In politics THE DEMOCRAT is RapIcaALLy DEmMo- 
CRATIC. It will oppose the administration of Presi- 
dent Grant and the policy of the Republican party. 
It will deal with principles—not men; but will not 
shrink from condemning any misconduct, in however 
high an office. It will advocate free trade, equal 
taxation, cheap government, a reduction of the army 
and na¥y, an oblivion of past difficulties between the 
States, the equality of all citizens before the law, and 
the rights of the States, It will labor for the election 
of a Democratic President and Congress, and a res- 
toration of good feeling North and South. 


The patronage of the Democratic people of this city, 
State, and Union is most respectfully invited. 


Advertisers will find the DAILY DEMOCRAT a 
cheap and most desirable advertising medium. 
Special rates for long or continued advertisements 
given by C. P. Sykes, Publisher for the Proprietors. 

Address 

NEW YORK DAILY DEMOORAT, 


New York City. Office, No. 166 Nassau street. 


POMEROY & TUCKER. 
Avaust 1, 1870. tf 





Steinfeld’s Cognac Bitters Puri the 
Blood and strengthen the System, eradicate the effect 
of dissipation, maintain the human frame in a condi- 
tion of healthfulness, dispel the Blues and all mental 
distempers, and relieve those whose sedentary habits 
lay them open to —— They prevent and cure 
Rilious and other Fevers, Fever and Ague, Chills, 
Diarrhea, Dysentery, Dyspepsia, Sea-Sickness, Colic, 
Cholera, Cholera Morbus, and every complaint inci- 
dental to diet or atmosphere. Ladies will find them a 
sovereign boon, as they eradicate all traces of Debility, 
Nervousness, Inertness, and Diseases peculiar to the 
sex. Thousands of testimonials can be seen at the of- 
fice of 8. STEINFELD, 

Sole Importer and Agent for America, 
No. 67 Warren St., New York City. 
For sale by all dealers in America. tf 


% URRICANE TOWER; Or, THE 
SCHOOL ON THE CLIFF ’—a deeply inter- 

esting story of school life—begins in FRANK 
LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY, No. 


Wiest SUPERBLY-COLORED CHRO- 
mo-Lithographs, equal to Oil Paintings, and 
forming a Gallery of Art. See FRANK LES- 
LIB’S ILLUSTRATED FAMILY ALMANAC, 
Ready 1st October. e 








DEGRAAF 





& TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 


Still continue to keep the largest stock of 
PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 
Furniture, Carpets, 
Oil Cloths, Mattresses, Spring Beds, Etc., 


of any bouse in the United States, which they offer at 
Retail and Wholesale prices, 





ing directly from us can 


protect the public 





in appearance and for time to 
gold one. 
of every kind, equal to gold, at one-tenth the price. 


Democrat 


c. 
tf 


recently greatly improved our Oroide in appearance and durability ; 

rom imposition hereafter, have made it the ag 
METAL,” and we give notice that any one making use of this name will be 
prosecuted to the extent of the law. 

This metal has all the brilliancy and durability of gold ; cannot be distin- 
guished from it by the best judges ; retains its color till worn out, and is equal 
to gold, except in intrinsic value. 
PRICES.—Horizontal Watches, 
gold ones costing $150 - those 
watch ; also, an extra heavy, superbly-finished and splen::: watch a $26, This equals in appearance a $250 
All our watches are in hunting cases, Gents’ ana La::ox’ t7e8. Chains, $2 to $s, 


THE COLLINS WATCH FACTORY, 


Our superior Oroide Watches having recently been imitated, and worthless 
watches sold in New York, Boston, Chicago, and other cities, represented as our 
manufacture, we hereby caution the public against them, and give notice that 
we are in no way responsible for these bogus concerns, and only those 


urchas- 
e have 
and to 
OLLINS 


secure a genuine watch of our manufacture, 


03 full-jeweled Patent Levers, $15—equal 
ra fine finish, $20—equaling a $200 gold 


Also, Jewelry 


The goods of C. E. Collins & Co. have invariably given satisfaction.—N. ¥. Times. 
One of the $20 Watches is worn in our office, and we have no hesita:ion in recommenuing ‘1. 


, mera 


TO CLUBS.—Where Six watches are ordered at one time, we send a Seventh watch free. Go0is seu. ov» 
express to all parts of the United States, to be paid for on delivery. 


E. 
No. 335 Broadway, corner Worth (up-stairs), New York. 


COLLINS & CO., 
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D° YOU WISH TO R"DUCE YOUR 
rent? Do you wish tom.<ea sleeping apart- 
ment of any room in your house? Do you want 
the most easy and rious bei attainable under 
any circumstances? Do you wish to save room? 
Then purchase Crosby’s Cabinet bed. This beautiful 
combination excels anything ever seen. In propor- 
tion so perfect and comely as not to be cut of place 
in a splendidiy-furnished parlor, office, or dining- 
room. For further information address CROSB 
CABINET BED OO., 171 Canal Street, New York. tf 


VERY FAMILY SHOULD TAKE 
FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER, the 
most unexceptionable paper of the day, full of 
excellent illustrations and the most charming 
stories and sketches, 


IVORCES obtained in New York, Con- 
necticut, Indiana, and Illinois. Legal every- 
where. No charge in advance; advicefree. Address 
M. Hovss, Counselor, 78 Nassau St., N. Y. (770-782 
$6 A WEEK PAID AGENTS IN A 
new business. Address Saco Novelty Co., 

Saco, Me. 779-830 
A MONTH, with Stencil and Key-Check Dies. 


25 Don’t fail to secure Circular and Samples, 
free. Address S. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. [782-807 


A POWERFUL MICROSCOPE! 


The CRAIG MICROSCOPE magnifies ten thou- 
sand times. Price, $2.50. Endorsed by scientific 
men. To know what they say of it, send for circular, 
mentioning paper you saw this in. E. H. Ross, 313 
Locust street, St. Louis, Mo. 782-83 


RANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY COR- 
NER contains every week the portrait and biog- 
raphy of a distinguished American who owes 

success to his own unaided exertion. 


ROY FEMALE SEMINARY. — This 
institution offers the accumulated advantages of 
over fifty years of successful operation. For circulars 


apply to JOHN H, WILLARD, Troy, N. Y. 7719-86 


U Viernes, aS 290.FOR 1S'CLASS 7 OCT 
. i SENT ON TRIAL_CIRCULARS MAILED FREE. 


RE YOU GOOD AT GUESSING 
riddles? Take FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND 
GIRLS’ WEEKLY, and win a prize. 


WM. KNABE & CO., 


(Established 1833.) 
BALTIMORE, MD., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
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PIFEAN O S. 


These instruments are Beemer re by all the lead- 
ing artists and musical critics as having NO EQUAL. 
They are used by the Maretzek Italian Opera Troupe, 
at the Academy of Music, New York; Academy of 
Music, Brooklyn ; Crosby’s Opera House, Chicago ; 
Richings Opera Troupe ; Ole Bull’s Concerts ; and at 
all first-class concerts in the United States, 


WAREROOMS : 
No. 650 Broadway, N. Y., and 
69 Washington St., Chicago, Tl. 








Reliance Wringer, 











IMPROVED. 
m Keyed Rolls. 
° @ White Rub- 
RELIANCE ber. — 
Cogs. Easy 
- Working. 
aes Has Ourved 
° peony Fits 

YED ROLLS, 
srimccar. OM The Best. 
i Th The Oheap- 
= est, 
TRY IT. 


PROVIDENCE TOOL 


29 Beckman S8t., N. Y.] 


Cco., 


PROV., R. I. 





ACK RANDALL, a Story rolling over 
with fun and mischief, begins in No, 198 of 
FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 


WEEKLY. 
V 1 How made from Ci- 
INEGAR. der Wine, Molasses, or 
Sorghum, in 10 hours, without usingdrugs. Forcircu- 
a * address F. I, Sack, Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Ct. 
8-829 


HREE PREMIUMS, ONE OF FIVE 
dollars, one of two dollars and a half, and a fine 
picture, are given every week for the best solu- 
tions of the enigmas, charades, ete., in FRANK 
LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


NUNNS & SEIL, 


349 Fourth Ave. N.Y. 














LADIES’, urssesy, AND CHILDREN'S 
FRENCH BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Special attention given to custom work. 


ELF-MADE MEN.—A Portrait and 
Sketch of some self-made man appears in every 
number of the CHIMNEY CORNER, 

Ee. BAHRER c& CcoO., 
40 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 
Foreign and Native Still and 
Sparkling Wines. 


CORDIALS, FRENCH LIQUEURS, CURACAO, ANI- 
SETTE, ABSINTHE, GRANDE 
CHARTREUSE, ETC, 


THE BEST AMERICAN CHAMPAGNE. | 











The Dresden Music Box 
Is an imported article, got up on improved principles, 
playing six favorite American tunes; cased in polished 
metal; mailed for $1, or 3 for $2. Address 
779-82 FRANK KELLOGG, Jersey City, N. J. 


HE SCHOOLS — Portraits of the best 
pupils in the schools ry the countr 
are given in FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AN 

GIRLS’ WEEKLY. ‘These portraits will not 

only increase the popularity of the Weekly, but 

prove a great incentive to young students to 
excel be all that is commendable.”—Boston 

Journal, 


OW READY. A SCHOOL HISTORY OF 

ENGLAND. By JOHN J. ANDERSON, A. M. 300 
pp. 12mo. Price, $1.60. Illustrated with maps, 
showing the geographical changes in the country at 
different periods, Chronological and genealogical 
tabies are given ; also a complete pronouncing index. 
A single sample copy sent to Teachers at f-price. 

Published by CLARK & MAYNARD, N, Y, 


#25 A DAY! 40 new articles for nts, 
e Samples free. H. B. SHAW, Al . Me. 














J, BAUER & 00., General Agents, 


782-94 


EIGHT SUPERBLY-COLORED 
Chromo-Lithographs, 


FULLY EQUAL TO THE FINEST 


OIL PAINTINGS, 





THE SUBJECTS ARE: 
“MY LITTLE DEARY.” 
“TAKE IT ALL, GREEDY.” 
‘“‘A HUNGRY STOMACH HAS NO EARS.” 
“NOW, BABY, DEAR, HURRY TO SCHOOL |!” 


“$0 IT WANTS TO STAY WITH MAMMA—WON’T 
GO TO BED, EH?” 


“HOLD FAST, CHARLEY, DEAR.” 
“WHAT! NOT READY YET?” 


“ON THE BANKS OF THE NILE, EVER OF THEE 
I AM FONDLY DREAMING,” 


Forming a complete Picture Gallery of themselves, 


FRANK LESLIE'S 
| ILLUSTRATED FAMILY ALMANAC, 


which will be ready about the 1st October, will contain 
the above eight superb Chromo-Lithographs, besides 
the following exquisite engravings (full page) : 


A VIRGINIAN FARMER GOING TO THE MILI, 
SALT WORKS AT SYRACUSE. 

TRAVELERS LOST IN THE SNOW, 

SCENE ON THE OVERLAND, 

ICHABOD AND KATRINA, 

TROPICAL VEGETATION, 

ENCAMPMENT ON THE PLAINS, 

MONUMENT CREEK—PACIFIC RAILWAY 
THE GIANT'S CLUB, 

LADY GODIVA RIDING THROUGH COVENTRY. 
TROUT FISHING IN THE MOUNTAINS, 

THE FALLS OF MONTMORENCI. 

CATARACT IN NEW GRENADA. 


And fifty other beautiful engravings, besides a variety 
of useful information, und twelve Calendars, with 
illustrated headpieces, 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS, 
FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSMEN. 


HILADELPHIA SCHOOLS. — Por- 
traits of the best Pupils in the Public Schools of 
Philadelphia are now appearing in FRANK 
LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY, 





PSYCHOM ANCY, FASCINATION; Or, 
Soul Charming, 400 pages, cloth. Full instruc- 
tions to use this power over men or animals at will, 
how to mesmerize, become trance or wee medi- 
ums, Divination, Spiritualism, Alchemy, Philosophy 
of Omens and ‘Dreams, Brigham Young’s Harem, 
Guide to Marriage, etc., all contained in this book. 
100,000 sold. Can be obtained by sending address, 
with 10 cents Leong to T. W. EVANS & CO., 41 
South Eighth street, Phfladelphia, Pa. tf 


Wheeling Female Academy. 


HE EXCELLENT SCHOOL AT 

Mount de Chantal, near weet W. Va., es- 
tablished in 1848, is in the charge of the Sisters of the 
Visitation. It is among the leading seminaries of 
learning for young women at the South ; and, as its 
instruction is of the purest and highest, and the terms 
of tuition moderate, its classes are invariably full. 
For Circular, etc., address Direotress of Academy of 
the Visitation, as above. tf 


RANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY COR- 
NER is on sale every Monday at all news de- 
pots. Single copies, 10 cents; subscription, $4 
a year. 














ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 
OF CUBA. 


1 Conducted by the SPANISH GOV- 
Vig ERNMENT. 300,000 in GOLD. 
Drawn every Seventeen Days. Prizes 
paid in Gold, and information fur- 

i =.» nished, The highest rates paid for 
Doubloons, and all kinds of Gold and Silver; also for 
all Government Securities, TAYLOR & O0., ‘Bankers, 
16 Wall St. N. Y. 


THH UNDERCLIFF 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 


FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, 
CONDUCTED BY 


Mrs. Morris and Miss Pickersgill, 
COLD SPRING, OPPOSITE WEST POINT, 


The residence of General Morris, surrounded by an 
extensive and beautifully shaded Park, and offering, 
by its proximity to New York, the advantages of city 
and country. 

The course of Instrnction is liberal, French spoken 
habitually in the family. Languages, Music, Drawing 
and Painting pursued, under accomplished professors, 
Lectures on various subjects delivered, with suitable 
diagrams. Constant attention to deportment and 
physical health, 

TERMS: 


For Boarding Pupils, Per .nnum.—Board and 
Tuition in English, French, and Latin, $400 ; Music 
and suns per quarter, $20 to $40; Fuel, per sea- 
son, 

For Day Scholars, Per Annum,.—Tuition in Eng- 
lish, French, and Latin— First Department, $125; 
Second do., $100 ; Third do., $75; mary do., $50. 

Use of Piano, $5 per quarter; Seat in Church, $6 

r annum ; iggy ged doz., $1. No deduction 
made for absence. ene | lady requires sheets, 











pillow-cases, towels, table napkins. All clothing 
must be marked in full. 
Pupils received at any time, and charged from the 
day of entry. 
school year consists of two equal sessions of 
twenty weeks each, commencing in tember, and 
terminating June Payments to be made qaar 


terly, in advance. 
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(ILLINOIS) 


Watches! 


New YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD, 
GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT'S OFFICE, 
ALBANY, March 26, 1870. 


T. M. Avery, Esq., Pres’t National Watch Co., Chi- 


cago: . 

Dear Sir—In answer to your inquiries as to the 
wateh I have of your manufacture, I would say that I 
have carried it some four months, and find it 4 good, 
reliable timekeeper. The movements seem perfect ; 
it runs regular, and I see no difference in its register 
of time, whether I carry it about me in the office or 
when traveling by trains, I do not hesitate to recom- 
mend them as reliable watches, with Fre works 
running with great accuracy, and well adapted for 
use of railroad men or others that wish good watches 
—besides, they are the production of our own coun- 
try’s mechanics, and that, together with their merit 
as time registers, should certainly give them prefer- 
ence over imported watches, however good the repu- 
tation of foreign makers may be. 

Yours truly, J. TILLINGHAST, Gen’! Supt. 

0... Call on your Jeweler and ask to see the Elgin 
Watches. 

Business Office and Salesroom 
Company, 

159 and 161 Lake Street, Chicago. 
1 Maiden Lanc, New York. 


National Watch 


oO 


" ‘THE FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS — 
OF A 


TRUNK RAILROAD 


NEW YORK STATE, 


PAYING 


7 per cent. in Gold, 


ARE OFFERED AT PAR. 

THE NEW YORK AND OSWEGO MIDLAND RAIL- 
ROAD, which will be 400 miles in its total length from 
New York to Oswego, including the Auburn branch, 
has 150 miles of road already completed and in profit- 
ab‘e operation on the Northern section, extending 
from the City of Oswego to Sidney Plains, where it in- 
tersccts the anne and Susquehanna Railrcad, Work 
is being vigorously pushed on other portions of the 
line ; and it is the expectation of the Company to 
have at least 100 miles more in operation before the 
close of the present season, 


THE LOCAL BUSINESS 
is already large, and tho Company has just concluded 
a contract with the Delaware and Hudson Canal Com- 
pany for transporting the coal of that large and 
wealthy corporation to the northern sections of the 
State, This will add so largely to the business and 
profits of that section of the road, already controlling 
the local trade of one of the most populous and fertile 
districts of the State, that its NeT earnings, without 
the ald of through business, can hardly be less than 7 
per cent, on its entire cost, which is 100 per cent, in 
excess of the interest of its bonds, 
A STRONG POINT, 

in regard to these bonds, is the fact that the issue is 
strictly limited to $20,000 per mile of finished road, 
and BEHIND THE BONDS IS 

A PAID UP CAPITAL OF NEARLY $7,000,000, 
which affords ample guarantee of the financial 
strength of the Company, 

THE BONDS. 

y ! are issued in denominations of $1,000; may 
be either coupon or registered, at the option of the 
purchaser ; bear seven per cent, gold interest, free 
of income tax, payable on the jst of January and 
July in New York city, and have twenty-five years to 
run to er 

The popularity of these bonds as a perfectly safe 
security, aring the highest rate of interest author- 
ized by the laws of New York, payable in gold coin, 
free of Government tax, has kept the supply nearly 
exhausted ; but the recent and early future comple- 
tion of additional sections will for a time furnish a 
liberal supply, to which we respectfully invite the 
attention of investors, in the confident belief that no 
botter security can be found on the market, 


PRICE, PAR AND ACCRUED INTEREST, 
IN CURRENCY. 


Governments and other current securities taken on 
exchange, 


CEORCE OPDYKE & CO., 
Bankers, No. 25 Nassau St. 





0 


Mathematical -‘Tnstruments 


AND DRAWING MATERIALS, 
such as Dividers, Bow Pens, Drawing Pens, Surveying 
Compasses, Transits, Levels, Chains, Tape Measures, 
Drawing Papers, etc, Made and for Sale by 
JAMES W, QUEEN & CO., 
924 Chestnut St,, Philadel, tia, 
No, 5 Dey St,, New York. 
Catalogues of 116 Pages Sent on Application, 
782-84 eowo 








OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS 


such as Spectacles, Magnifying Lenses, Microscopes’ 
from 60c, to $600. Microscopic Preparations, Tele- 
scopes, Spy Glasses, Opera Glasses, Ficld Glasses, cto, 
Mado and for Sale by 
JAMES W, QUEEN & CO,, 
024 Chestnut St,, Philadelphia, 
No, 5 Dey St,, New York, 
avalogues of 60 Pages Sent on Application, 
782-04 cowo 








ilding P 
ullding Paper. 
This is a hard, compact paper, like an or- 
dinary book-cover, and is saturated with tar 
and used on the outside of frame buildings, 
under the clapboards, also under shingles 
and floors, to a out damp and cold, It 
is also used on the inside, not saturated, 
instead of Plastering, and makes a warm 
and cheap wall, It costa only from $8 to 
$30 (according to size) va cover houses on 


the outside, sag Samples and descriptive 
circulars sent free. 


Address ROCK RIVER PAPER CO., Chicago, 
Or B, E, HALE, 22 & 24 Frankfort Street, N. Y., 
Agent for the Eastern States, 


Or FE. C. PALMER & CO., New Orleans, 
Agents for the Southern States, 





















780-90 





FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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farms, The place is growing more ow 
settling. Address, C. K, LANDIS, Vineland, 


Kine Winr1am—“‘ How ish dat for high?” 


ALI WANTING FARMS, 
9,000 acres good soll, mild climate, 34.miles south of Philadelphia. 
than most any other place in the United States, 
New Jersey. 





(Szeremper 24, 1870. 
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Also, improved 
Thousands are 


Price only $25 per acre. 


PRANG’S Latest Publications: “Wiitp FLowrers,” “ WATER-LILIES,”’ ‘‘CHARLES DICKENS,”’ 
PRANG’S Chromos, sold in all respectable Art Stores throughout the world. 
PRANG’S Illustrated Catalogue sent free, on receipt ofstamp, by L. PRANG & CO., Loston. 


Composite Iron Works Company. 


Ina Hurcninson, Iresident. 


IRAH CHASE, Vice-President. 


(Formerly CHASE & COW 
EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT COMPOSITE IRON Wonk ; Gates, Railings, Guards, Bedsteads, etc. ; Improved Wire Work for Bank 


Counter and Office Railings, Lawn, Cottage, and Farm Fences, 
109 MERCER ST., near PRINCE ST., New York, 


Fittings, etc, 


— £150,000,000 


Sterling in money and estates remain unclaimed in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, in many cases as far 
back as 1600, 

Gun’s Index to Advertisements for Heirs at Law, 
Next of Kin, Legatees, and cases of unclaimed money. 
(Part 5, containing upward of 6,000 names), price 15 
cents, JOHN HOOPER & CO., No, 41 Park Row, New 
York City. 770-82 0 


$732 IN 31 DAYS” 


Made by one Agent, selling SiLver’s PATENT Broom, 

76,000 in use, Recommended by Jlorace Greeley and 

American Agriculturist, One county reserved for 

each agent. ULEaG & Co., New York, or oe, Tl. 
. 81-20 


AGENTS--$50,000 


Worth of American Meat and Vegetable Choppers 
sold the first year. Extra inducements now offered, 
l. A. NEWTON & CO.,, 20 Cortlandt St., New York, or 
209 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 780-830 








$500 Rewano fs offered by 
the proprietor of Dr. Sage’s 
Catarrh Remedy for a case 
! |of Catarrh which he can not 
cure. Sold by druggists, or 


sent by mail for 60 cents, 
A pamphlet on Catarrh free. 
Address Dr. R. V. Pixncr, 
No. 153 Seneca Street, Buf. 
falo, N. Y. 











“Our Home” Laundry. 
PUNCTUALITY AND EXCELLENCE. 
21 Amity STREET, 


Lace Curtains, Gentlemen’s and Ladies’ Wear, etc., 
etc., done up in a superior style. Goods sent for and 
delive:ed, Ordcrs will receive prompt attention. 








Recommended by Physicians.—Best saive 

im use. Sold by Druggists at 26 cents. JOHN F., 

Henry, Sole Proprietor, No. 8 College Place, New York, 
780- 


830 
FISHERMEN ! 


Twines and Netting, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E, HOOPER & SONS, 
aa Send for Price List. (770-782-0] Baltimore, Md 


We Ladies and Gentleman to sell 
Capt. Glazier’s new book, ‘‘ The Capture, Prison- 
Pen and Escape.” Expenses paid until delivery. 
Call or address R. H. FERGUSON & ©U., Publishers, 
138 Bleecker street, New York City, 773-850 











Also, Vases, Fountains, Statuary, stable 
782-850 
GOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
RIMMEL’S 52 EXTRACTS 
FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF, 
Trade Mark. 
IHLANG-IHLANG, 
VANDA, 
WHITE ROSE, 
tay GRANDE DUCHESSE, 
; JOCKEY CLUB, 
GUARDS, 
CHINESE BOUQUET, 






RIMMEL, Porfumer, Paris and London, 





EDWARD GREEY & Cc., 
38 Vesey street, New York, Sole Agents for the U. 8, 


Now in Use! Geo, A. Prince & 
Co’s ORGANS and 
MELODEONS will be 
y] delivered in any part of the 
United States reached by Fxpress (where they have 
no agent), free of charge, on receipt of list price, 
Send for Price Lists and Circulars. 


Address GEO, A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, N. Y., 


~ or GEO, A. PRINCE & CO., Chicago, Ill. 
-O 





This is no Humbug ! 


Y SENDING 30 CENTS AND STAMP, 
with age, height, color of eyes and hair, you will 
receive, by return mail, a correct picture of your 
future hus and or wife, with name and date of mar- 
riage. Address W. Fox, P. O. Drawer No. 38, Fulton- 
ville, N. Y. 782-940 








SENT EVERYWHERE BY EXPRESS, 


CHEAPEST FINE DRESS SHIRT HOUSE IN 
THE OITY. 
i 9 extra fine Shirts made to order, $15; or $2 50 
ach. 


* Single Shirt made for sample, 
Send for circular. FRED LEWIS, 
No. 3 Park row, opposite the Astor House, i! York 


RION FELANO 


Address 
CHEAPEST PIANO VELL &CO: 
THAT IS MADE. 


Bd Brose, 


$20 A DAY TO MALE AND FE- 
male Sqaah to inioeace the Buckeye $20 
Shuttle Sewing-Machines. Stitch alike on both sides, 
andis the only licensed shuttle machine sold in the 
United States for less than $40 to use the celebrated 
Wilson feed. All others are infringements, and the 
seller and the user are liable to prosecution and im- 
prisonment, Outfit free, Address W, A, HENDER- 
SON & CO., Cleveland, 0. 741-920 















Send for Circular 





BALL, BLACK & CO. 


NEW YORK, 


ARE IMPORTERS OF 


WATOHES 


From all the principal manufacturers in Europe, and 
Agents for all 


AMERICAN MOVEMENTS, 


which they furnish in gold and silver cases, at the 
lowest prices. Packages sent per express, allowed to 
be opened and selections made, 





SYPHER & CO., 
(Successors to D, Marley), 


No. 657 Broadway, New York, 
DEALERS IN 


Modern and Antique Furniture, Bronzes 
China, and Articles of Vertu. 


“ BLEES” 


NOISELESS, 
LINK-MOTION, 
LOCK-STITCH 


Sewing-Machine 


Challenges the world 
: in perfection of work 
8 strength and beauty of 
Bi stitch, durability of 
*\, construction, and ra- 
=: pidity of motion. 
; Call and examine ; 
} and, for agencies and) 
circulars, apply at 
, 623 BROADWAY, 
: NEw YORK... 














BOTTLED BLISS.—It is impossible to 
- conceive of a more refreshing draught than is 
afforded by TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER 
APERIENT, Which combines the advantages of a 
luxury with those of the purest, safest and most 
genial alterative and tonic ever administered as a 
cure for dyepopee and bilious affections. 


ILD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. o 
































HE 
Extract + better and cheaper than all others. A. 


ONLY GENUINE DOMESTIC 


GLANZ, 104 


ABRAHAM BININCER, 
(OF LATE FIRM OF A, BININGER & CO.,) 
Commission Merchr nt, 

No. 39 BROAD STREET. 


WINES, LIQUORS, Etc., Etc. 
PREPARED 


PLASTERING BOARD. 


If you wish to see this cheap and valuable substi- 
tute for lath and plaster successfully applied, making 
a perfectly smooth and substantial wall, call at Nos. 
22 and 24 Frankfort street, New York. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
ROCK RIVER PAPER SOMPANY, 
CHICAGO, 
FOR SALE BY 
B. E. HALE, 22 Frankfort 8t., New York; 
E. C. PALMER & CO., New Orleans, La. ; 
AND COUNTRY DEALERS GENERALLY. 


ae Samples, Descriptive Circulars, and Price Lists 
sent free to any address by writing to either of the 
above parties, 780-799 


iliam St,, N. Y., Sole Agent. 778810 














NLEASON’S NOISELESS ARGAND 
GAS BURNERS; also, a Kercsene Argand 
Burner, giving the finest artificial lights in the world. 
Still as daylight. Circulars free. Agents wanted. 
135 Mercer street, New York. 780-92-0 





ANTED—AGENTS (20 per day) to scl} the 
celebrated HOME SHUTTL i SEWING MA- 
CHINE. Has the underjyeed, makes the 
“lock stitch” (alike on both sides), and is 
Sully licensed, The best and cheapest family 
Sewing Machine in the market. Address 
JOHNSON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass.; 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; or St. Louis, Mo, 
782-8330 





HILADELPHIA SCHOOLS—A Series 
of Portraits of the best Pupils in Philadelphia 
Schools will soon begin in’ the BOYS’ D 
GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 








